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ELEGY. 


1869—1890. 


Avverene, Auvergne, O wild and woful land, 
O glorious land and gracious, white as gleam 
The stairs of heaven, black as a flameless brand, 
Strange even as life, ahd stranger than a dream, 


Could earth remember man, whose eyes made bright 
The splendour of her beauty, lit by day 
Or soothed and softened and redeemed by night, 
-Wouldst thou not know what light has passed away ? 


Wouldst thou not know whom England, whom the world, 
Mourns? For the world whose wildest ways he trod, 

And smiled their dangers down that coiled and curled 
Against him, knows him now less man than god. 


Our demigod of daring, keenest-eyed 

To read and deepest read in earth’s dim things, 
A spirit now whose body of death has died 

And left it mightier yet in eyes and wings, 


The sovereign seeker of the world, who now 
Hath sought what world the light of death may show, 
Hailed once with me the crowns that load thy brow, 


Crags dark as midnight, columns bright as snow. 
VOL. LIT. N.S. B 





2 ELEGY. 


Thy steep small Siena, splendid and content 

As shines the mightier city’s Tuscan pride 
Which here its face reflects in radiance, pent 

By narrower bounds from towering side to side, 


Set fast between the ridged and foamless waves 

Of earth more fierce and fluctuant than the sea, 
The fearless town of towers that hails and braves 

The heights that gird, the sun that brands Le Puy ; 


The huddled churches clinging on the cliffs 

As birds alighting might for storm’s sake cling, 
Moored to the rocks as tempest-harried skiffs 

To perilous refuge from the loud wind’s wing ; 


The stairs on stairs that wind and change and climb 
Even up to the utmost crag’s edge curved and curled, 

More bright than vision, more than faith sublime, 
Strange as the light and darkness of the world; 


Strange as are night and morning, stars and sun, 
And washed from west and east by day’s deep tide, 

Shine yet less fair, when all their heights are won, 
Than sundawn shows thy pillared mountain-side. 


Even so the dawn of death, whose light makes dim 
The starry fires that life sees rise and set, 

Shows higher than here he shone before us him 
Whom faith forgets not, nor shall fame forget. 


Even so those else unfooted heights we clomb 
Through scudding mist and eddying whirls of cloud, 
Blind as a pilot beaten blind with foam, 
And shrouded as a corpse with storm’s grey shroud, 


Foot following foot along the sheer strait ledge 
Where space was none to bear the wild goat’s feet 
Till blind we sat on the outer footless edge 
Where darkling death seemed fain to share the seat, 
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The abyss before us, viewless even as time’s, 
The abyss to left of us, the abyss to right, 

Bid thought now dream how high the freed soul climbs 
That death sets free from change of day and night. 


The might of raging mist and wind whose wrath 
Shut from our eyes the narrowing rock we trod, 

The wondrous world it darkened, made our path 
Like theirs who take the shadow of death for God. 


Yet eastward, veiled in vapour white as snow, 

The grim black herbless heights that scorn the sun 
And mock the face of morning rose to show 

The work of earth-born fire and earthquake done. 


And half the world was haggard night, wherein 
We strove our blind way through: but far above 
Was light that watched the wild mists whirl and spin, 
And far beneath a land worth light and love. 


Deep down the Valley of the Curse, undaunted 
By shadow and whisper of winds with sins for wings 
And ghosts of crime wherethrough the heights live haunted 
By present sense of past and monstrous things, 


The glimmering water holds its gracious way 

Full forth, and keeps one happier hand’s-breadth green 
Of all that storm-scathed world whereon the sway 

Sits dark as death of deadlier things unseen. 


But on the soundless and the viewless river 
That bears through night perchance again to day 
The dead whom death and twin-born fame deliver 
From life that dies, and time’s inveterate sway, 


No shadow save of falsehood and of fear 
That brands the future with the past, and bids 
The spirit wither and the soul grow sere, 


Hovers or hangs to cloud life’s opening lids, 
B2 
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If life have eyes to lift again and see, 

Beyond the bounds of sensual sight or breath, 
What life incognizable of ours may be 

That turns our light to darkness deep as death. 


Priests and the soulless serfs of priests may swarm 
With vulturous acclamation, loud in lies, 

About his dust while yet his dust is warm 
Who mocked as sunlight mocks their base blind eyes, 


Their godless ghost of godhead, false and foul 
As fear his dam or hell his throne: but we, 
Scarce hearing, heed no carrion church-kite’s howl : 
The corpse be theirs to mock ; the soul is free. 


Free as ere yet its earthly day was done 
It lived above the coil about us curled : 
A soul whose eyes were keener than the sun, 
A soul whose wings were wider than the world. 


We, sons of east and west, ringed round with dreams, 
Bound fast with visions, girt about with fears, 

Live, trust, and think by chance, while shadow seems 
Light, and the wind that wrecks a hand that steers. 


He, whose full soul held east and west in poise, 

Weighed man with man, and creed of man’s with creed, 
And age with age, their triumphs and their toys, 

And found what faith may read not and may read. 


Scorn deep and strong as death and life, that lit 
With fire the smile at lies and dreams outworn 

Wherewith he smote them, showed sublime in it 
The splendour and the steadfastness of scorn. 


What loftier heaven, what lordlier air, what space 
Illimitable, insuperable, infinite, 

Now to that strong-winged soul yields ampler place 
Than passing darkness yields to passing light, 
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No dream, no faith can tell us: hope and fear, 

Whose tongues were loud of old as children’s, now 
From babbling fall to silence: change is here, 

And death; dark furrows drawn by time’s dark plough. 


Still sunward here on carth its flight was bent, 
Even since the man within the child began 
To yearn and kindle with superb intent 
And trust in time to magnify the man. 


Still toward the old garden of the Sun, whose fruit 
The honey-heavy lips of Sophocles 
Desired and sang, wherein the unwithering root 
Sprang of all growths that thought brings forth and sees 


Incarnate, bright with bloom or dense with leaf 
Far-shadowing, deep as depth of dawn or night: 
And all were parcel of the garnered sheaf 
His strenuous spirit bound and stored aright. 


And eastward now, and ever toward the dawn, 
If death’s deep veil by life’s bright hand be rent, 
We see, as through the shadow of death withdrawn, 
The imperious soul’s indomitable ascent. 


But not the soul whose labour knew not end— 
But not the swordsman’s hand, the crested head— 
The royal heart we mourn, the faultless friend, 
Burton—a name that lives till fame be dead. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND HOME RULE. 


Some years ago it was said by a Liberal whip that the Liberal 
Government recognised that their continuance in power depended 
upon the support of the Nonconformists. This is equally true at 
the present day, and the attitude of the Nonconformists to Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy of Home Rule is, therefore, of the gravest impor- 
tance. This importance does not attach to the views of mere political 
Dissenters, if any such exist, but to the views of the earnest 
religious men who form the backbone of the different Nonconformist 
bodies. 

Some writers have suggested that the support of Home Rule 
which is undoubtedly found in a large number of the free Churches 
is insincere, and the result of self-interest. To any one who 
knows the facts such a statement will appear absurd. Home Rule 
is believed in by a large number of earnest men as a duty owed to 
Ireland, and as likely to be of service to the whole nation. The 
meeting of the London Nonconformist Council would be sufficient 
evidence of this to any one who was present at it. 

But, on the other hand, a large number of Nonconformists, in- 
cluding many of their oldest and most respected leaders, are equally 
firm in their belief that Home Rule for Ireland would be wrong, 
as well as inexpedient. Among the ministers there may be mentioned 
Dr. Allon, Rev. W. Arthur, Dr. Dawson Burns, Dr. Dale, Dr. Dal- 
linger, Dr. Oswald Dykes, Dr. Donald Fraser, Rev. Newman Hall, 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Dr. Stoughton, Revs. Edward White and J. R. 
Wood, and to this list many others might be added. 

The existence of the minority was fully recognised at the recent 
meeting of the London Nonconformist Council. The clause relating 
to Home Rule was, for this reason, drawn in an ambiguous manner, 
and with no express reference to Ireland; indeed, an amendment 
declaring that the principle of national self-government ought at 
once to be applied to Ireland was withdrawn on the ground that it 
would alienate important supporters of the Council. Although that 
meeting was almost unanimous in favour of Home Rule, this does 
not, therefore, show that the Nonconformists in London are so. The 
nature of the proposed manifesto was known beforehand, and those 
ministers only who were in agreement with it were likely to attend, 
while the delegates, though representing the opinions of the majority 
in the Churches from which they came, would not show that the 
feeling in them was unanimous. 

The fact that the older men are those most opposed to Home Rule 
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seems to indicate that there has been a change in Nonconformist 
principles, of which the divergent views on Home Rule are one of 
the results. Other facts show this to be the case. One of the 
fundamental principles of the older Nonconformists was faith in the 
voluntary principle; thus the strongest opposition was offered to 
State education, and the interference of the State in charitable work 
was distrusted. It was felt that any efficient remedy for social evils 
must rest upon religion, while State remedies could not rely upon 
this. So, too, it was felt that to substitute forced taxation for chari- 
table gifts would be to deprive the relief given of its most valuable 
characteristic, and to substitute for the command, “ Let him that 
has two coats impart to him that has none,” the easier, but less moral 
one, “ Let him whose neighbour has two coats take one from him, 
and give to him that has none.” 

The first surrender of the voluntary principle by the Noncon- 
formists was on the education question. They felt that they were 
unable to compete with the Established Church in the provision of 
voluntary schools without greater sacrifices than they were prepared 
to make, and that the voluntary system had failed to accomplish all 
that was required for the education of the people, and the compro- 
mise suggested by Mr. Forster was accordingly accepted, by which 
the limitation of School Boards to small areas, and the provision of 
local managers for each svhool, seemed likely to remedy the evils 
that accompany a system of Government education. 

Within the last few years a further change of opinion has taken 
place in the same direction, a deeper sense of the misery and sin of 
portions of the population, especially in our great towns, has taken 
hold of the leaders of Nonconformist thought, and instead of seeking 
a remedy in voluntary effort, as has been done by the Salvation 
Army, and would have been done by a past generation of Noncon- 
formists, they have begun to look to municipal activity and more 
efficient laws for a remedy. It would be interesting to inquire what 
has been the cause of this change of feeling, but it is unnecessary 
for our present purpose ; the result, however, has been to accentuate 
the interest in all questions of self-government, and to predispose 
men to accept Home Rule as likely to bring relief to Ireland from 
the evils from which she suffers. That there is some connection 
between the two appeared from the declaration of Mr. McDougall at 
the meeting at the Memorial Hall above referred to, that as he was 
earnestly desirous of a complete system of municipal government for 
London, he should feel selfish if he did not also try to obtain for 
Ireland the Home Rule for which she was asking. 

There does, indeed, appear to be some confusion of ideas in this, 
for no one so far has asked for a National Government for London. 
The right of the Imperial Government to interfere when necessary 
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in the affairs of London no less than other parts of the kingdom, has 
never been objected to, nor has the authority of the Imperial Executive. 
Nonconformists have always been in favour of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, but this has been with the object of protecting religious 
liberty and giving full play to local wishes, and not as a substitute 
for voluntary effort, nor for the purpose of binding together large 
sections of the community. Any general rule is apt to act hardly 
upon considerable minorities ; separate rules, each applicable to small 
homogeneous bodies of men, are less likely to do so, and are, therefore, 
more favourable to liberty. The extent to which this has been felt in 
Church Government by the free churches, is shown by the objections 
of the Congregational and Baptist denominations to any central 
bodies, such as the Presbyterian synod or the Wesleyan conference, 
controlling the action of individual churches. It would appear, 
therefore, that a Parliament for Ireland, including under its autho- 
rity the north and south, whose populations and circumstances differ 
from each other more widely than either of them from England, 
would be contrary to and not in accordance with self-government as 
understood by Nonconformists of the last generation, and that a 
system of municipal and county government would rather have been 
desired by them. 

This change in Nonconformist opinicn has been unconsciously, 
perhaps, increased by Mr. Gladstone’s influence. The Noncon- 
formists have recognised in him a Christian statesman who has on 
several occasions put considerations of right before questions of 
expediency, and they have accepted his guidance without, perhaps, 
considering whether he, as a high churchman, could really sym- 
pathise with their views, though willing to do them justice. 

The same influence was seen in the form of the paragraph on 
Home Rule in the manifesto of the London Nonconformist Council. 
Nonconformists have always strongly protested against accepting 
ambiguous statements according to the meaning which the person 
accepting them chooses to place upon them. This has been one of 
the constant charges brought against the clergy of the Church of 
England in relation to the Thirty-nine Articles. Compromise is, 
indeed, the gist of all practical statesmanship, and the recommen- 
dation of a scheme of self-government which could be accepted by 
Nonconformists of all parties would have been worthy of their past 
traditions ; but general statements which can be accepted in various 
meanings in a manifesto intended to be a guide to practical conduct. 
is characteristic rather of Mr. Gladstone in both his political and 
ecclesiastical views, and shows the tendency to sacrifice individual 
opinion and liberty to the exigencies of associations. 

Although the prevailing opinion in favour of municipal and State 
action has prepared many to accept Home Rule, it can hardly be 
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considered one of the main motives for its support. Some of the 
principal grounds on which Home Rule is desired by the majority of 
Nonconformists are the following :—First, a belief that the majority 
of a people have aright to decide their own affairs, and that the 
majority of the people in Ireland having declared in favour of Home 
Rule, they have a right to it which it would be wrong to overlook. 
This view is held rather as a matter of Liberal politics than of Non- 
conformist belief; but most Nonconformists are Liberals because 
they have needed, during the last fifty years, to obtain the civil and 
religious liberty which that party was formed to promote. Those 
who hold these views do not seem to realise that though this may be 
true of a nation it is not true of any part of a nation that chooses to 
form itself into a separate community, and that if it were so the 
right of the Protestant counties of Ulster to a separate Government 
from the rest of Ireland would be equally clear. 

Secondly, some Home Rulers consciously, and others unconsciously, 
are influenced by a desire to obtain disestablishment. With many 
Nonconformists this holds the same place in their political creed as 
a desire to uphold the union does in that of a Liberal Unionist, and 
all other political considerations are second to it. So even those 
who do not consciously give this weight to it are often biassed in 
their judgment by the belief that it is from Mr. Gladstone and his 
followers that disestablishment is most likely to be obtained. 

The Unionists, on the contrary, believe that a second decision in 
favour of the union would settle the question of Home Rule for at 
least this generation and would permit Liberals to unite to forward 
disestablishment and other similar objects, while the consideration 
of these questions would be rendered impossible by a prolonged 
contest over Home Rule. 

Thirdly, their connection with the Liberal party and their 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone, both of which have been referred to 
already, lead many without much consideration to support the pro- 
gramme put forward by their leaders. 

It is often asked why the English Nonconformists do not give 
more heed to the appeals of their Irish brethren. Many do, and 
those appeals are producing an evident effect in England. The 
majority who refuse to listen to them do so because they entirely 
disbelieve that there is any real cause for their fears. This, how- 
ever, is somewhat inconsistent with the reason often given for Home 
Rule, that the Irish can alone understand their own affairs and the 
effect that legislation will have upon them. For the Protestants 
are practically unanimous in the opinion that their civil and reli- 
gious liberties will be endangered by any Home Rule measure. 
There are 990 ministers of the non-episcopal churches of Ireland, 
and the Nonconformist Unionist Association in 1888 published the 
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names of 864 of these who signed a memorial against Home Rule, 
and they have been republished in the Zimes of June 20 of this year, 
while of the remainder only 8 professed themselves in favour of 
Home Rule. It might have been expected that this opinion which 
is held equally by the Protestant Episcopalians would have been 
accepted at any rate by the advocates of Home Rule. Various 
reasons are advanced for rejecting it and refusing to believe that 
there would be any danger to the Irish Protestants in a Dublin 
Parliament. Some appear to hold that in any free representative 
assembly truth will prevail, but the experience of Nonconformists in 
England shows that this may be, if at all, only after years of conflict 
and suffering. Others believe that sufficient safeguards will be 
provided. Mr. Gladstone, however, himself in answer to a Noncon- 
formist minister in Kent, has stated that the best safeguard under 
the circumstances would be a section in the Imperial Act prohibit- 
ing all ecclesiastical establishments or preference, and probably this 
is the utmost that can be done ; yet this would be entirely insufficient 
to meet the evils dreaded by the Irish Protestants ; it would not 
prevent the destruction of all undenominational education and the 
repeal of the conscience clause, so that the scattered Protestants in 
the south of Ireland would be compelled to have their children 
educated by the Roman Catholic priests ; it would not prevent taxes 
being placed on commerce in a way which would impoverish the 
commercial and Protestant North for the relief of the Roman 
Catholic agriculturists of the South ; it would not prevent the oppres- 
sion of Protestants by Boards of Guardians and other local autho- 
rities without any interference from an executive which would be 
in the power of the Roman Catholic majority. Others again, rely 
on the veto of the Crown to prevent Acts being passed infringing 
the rights of the minority, but this again could not prevent acts of 
oppression by local or national authorities, and even as to the laws it 
would prove but an uncertain protection. It is strange that Noncon- 
formists should desire to leave to the Crown instead of to Parliament 
the protection of the liberty of the subject. 

Lastly, others say that if any oppression of the Protestants were 
attempted the Liberals of England would prevent it, and, if neces- 
sory, even put an end to Home Rule. If an attempt were made to 
destroy the Protestants by violent means, this might be the case ; 
but the thousand small annoyances and exactions which would 
accomplish the same end could not be dealt with by the English 
Parliament without a contest and obstruction far worse than any 
that now exists. 

It is further believed by the Nonconformist majority, as by many 
other Home Rulers, that the effect of Home Rule would be to pro- 
duce a unity of feeling both among the various sections of Irishmen 
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and between the two parts of the United Kingdom. This can 
hardly now be expected by any one after the great demonstration at 
Belfast. 

Even among the Nationalists the good feeling towards England 
would certainly only exist if the Imperial Parliament did not inter- 
fere with the acts of the Irish people. Moreover, all experience 
teaches that two Parliaments lead sooner or later to discord. 
Norway and Sweden have been almost always in conflict, and the 
Ministers of the Crown were for some years in succession impeached 
by the Norwegian Parliament. The United States have had the 
greatest civil war of modern times, and in Canada the friction 
between the Dominion and Provincial Governments has on several 
occasions led them to the verge of civil war. 

Nonconformists have always been loyal citizens, and, apart from 
the relation of Home Rule to their special opinions, both parties 
believe that their views, if carried out, would add to the national 
prosperity and strength. The Home Rulers believe that the relief 
of Parliament from much of its work would add to its efficiency, 
and that the wishes of the majority in Ireland having been com- 
plied with, unity and good-will between the two parts of the nation 
would be secured ; while the minority contend that local govern- 
ment, such as the present Government has introduced, would accom- 
plish the first as effectually ; and that unless all control over the 
Home Rule Parliament were abandoned, fresh causes of complaint 
would arise which would be far more difficult to settle with two 
Parliaments and executives than under the present system. 

There is always a danger that men should be influenced by phrases 
without sufficiently considering all that is involved in their applica- 
tion. The justice of self-government and its tendency in favour of 
freedom is almost universally accepted as an axiom, but the injustice 
to minorities if the full protection of the Imperial Parliament is not 
preserved is overlooked. If the Acts of an Irish Parliament in 
matters relating solely to Ireland could be over-ridden by the 
Imperial Parliament little saving of time would be effected, and the 
friction between the representatives of the two islands would be 
increased, and nothing, therefore, would be gained. If in Irish 
matters the Irish Parliament were allowed to be supreme, the 
minority would, as to all those matters which most affect the hap- 
piness of their daily lives, be handed over to a new government 
as completely as if they had been ceded to France or Germany. 
It is true that the Government would be composed of Irishmen, but 
it would be of Irishmen the majority of whom would be as distinct 
from them in character and interests as the French or Germans 
would be. The feeling with regard to the cession of Heligoland 
showed that Englishmen believe they have no right to hand over 
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British subjects against their will to another power. The fact that 
they still formed a nominal part of the nation would be little satis- 
faction to the Irish Protestants if they were deprived of its protec- 
tion and government. It is sometimes said that things would soon 
find their level, as in all other free states; but there has been no 
similar case with which to compare it. In an independent state the 
strongest race, either by force or threats of force, soon acquires the pre- 
eminence, and the progress of the best and ablest part of the nation 
is thus secured. Thus in France and Italy the power of the priest- 
hood has been shattered, but in both cases by revolution. And if 
Ireland were to obtain separation the Saxon and Protestant minority 
would probably soon, by its greater vigour, wealth, and energy, 
obtain the control of the island; but if Ireland is to be in the 
dependent position proposed by the advocates of Home Rule, an 
appeal to force would be prevented by the English authority, and 
the North would, by virtue of its inferiority in numbers, be kept in 
constant subjection to the South. Such a system seems to be want- 
ing in all the elements of security, progress, prosperity, and justice. 

The object of this paper has been to show the grounds on which 
the majority of Nonconformists have accepted Home Rule, and the 
reasons which have led an influential minority to feel themselves 
unable to accept their reasoning, or follow the same course. The 
great names on each side make it impossible to dogmatise, but 
should lead all men, whether ministers or laymen, to weigh again 
and again the appeals of the free churches in Ireland, and the argu- 
ments that have been adduced on both sides, and to give their vote 
at the coming election with a full sense of the greatness of the 
interests, both in Ireland and in England, which are at stake and 
the responsibility which rests upon us all. 

H. M. Bompas. 
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In the domain of what is loosely called Literature, each decade has 
its special samples of a noisy popular success, or of a half-success 
only less noisy. They come and go—these plagues of time, as 
blissfully unaware of their predecessors as of their followers, large 
and small, poorly clad and richly clad, of every size and descrip- 
tion, crowding to their doom. The same shouts of enthusiastic 
welcome which greeted the appearance of the chartered mud-gods 
of yesterday greet those of to-day, and will greet those of to- 
morrow. Is there nobody to say that all this has happened 
again and again, and will yet happen again and again, just 
because the average readers who do not think, and the average 
readers who think a little, all require momentary mouthpieces for 
the brains or want of brains that is in them ? 

Take first the noisy popular successes of the day, beginning 
with a lady. Mrs. Humphry Ward started with Robert Elsmere, 
and she has proceeded with David Grieve. Since Daniel Deronda, 
has the dreadful mind of woman succeeded in constructing such 
an appalling automaton of a female prig in black coat and 
breeches as Robert Elsmere ? How abject is its failure as a creation, 
as a character, as a recognisable human being! How utterly 
tiresome and tenth-rate as an embodiment of any species of sub- 
lunary “thought!’’ Whence, then, the astonishing success of the 
book ? From the simplest causes. Here you have expressed for 
you the respectable religious liberalism of the hour. And it is 
absolutely and completely revised and amended up to date and not 
a day (not an hour) over—nothing inserted, nothing left out which 
could shock or fail to attract the good masquerading Philistines and 
Philistinesses who work our woe. It is charitably to be added that 
some of the sub-characters, especially the women, are realised a little 
more adequately, and then there is a piquant platonic love intrigue, 
intensified by the base alloy of personal caricature. For, after 
all, it was Mrs. Ward’s first actual book, and under all the 
intellectual flummery of her hapless “theology” lay the gift of 
clever, partial and spiteful observation which is the heritage of 
the simple daughter of Eve. In her second book she found her 
little personal store all but exhausted; she was urged on by the 
cheering coteries to a higher flight, and the results all round were 
disastrous. Was it, for example, indeed totally unconscious, the 
audacious paraphrase of Marie Bashkirtseff and her journal which 
constitutes the whole working material of the only passably interest- 
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ing section of this wearisome compilation? But why should one 
ask? The whole book is nothing but a refacimento of other and 
better books. Here it is Wuthering Heights, here it is George 
Eliot, here it is somebody else. To read it is like drinking glass 
after glass of water stale and stained with the rinsings of many 
wines. In a few years the salt and turbid tide of British religious 
liberalism will have advanced a little, and then Robert Elsmere will 
be forgotten in the rapture of some other equally mediocre book 
which more or less expresses that little, and the general stupidity 
of existence will in no wise be diminished. Wuthering Heights, 
however, will still be to the good, and (though in a considerably 
lesser measure) so will Marie Bashkirtseff, and therein lies all the 
consolation possible to the disinterested friend of ;Literature, and his 
species. 

Equally simple are the causes of the success of Mr. Hall Caine, 
whom we may take as another variant of the same species, and 
equally inevitable is his imminent doom. The spectacle is pathetic 
as well as absurd, because the unhappy man apparently looks upon 
himself and his work seriously. He does not know that his vogue 
is the mere sum total of the appreciation of thousands of imbeciles 
at a given moment of their development, and that he has only got 
to live a few years to see that development pass into a new phase 
wherein he will have no place. Yet what a chance he had, in all 
that huge and untouched mass of local colour afforded by “ the 
little Manx nation!” One thinks of what Tolstoy has done with 
regard to the old life of the Caucasus with a fraction of the amount. 
And all, absolutely all that Mr. Caine could make of it was to pro- 
duce dead characters moving in dead scenes, the ghastly old fictional 
types, tricked out with the apparatus of pseudo-“ sagas,” pseudo- 
‘‘ prose-poems,” and heavens know what not, with just enough 
pretension about the method to make countless shoals of silly people, 
tinged with the current claptrap culture of the hour, think they 
were indulging in something intellectually superior. With open 
mouths they read the author’s thanks to Mr. Brown, member of 
the Manx Legislature, for valuable information concerning the 
amorous proclivities of the Manx cats, or saw how Rabbi Jones was 
dragged in to guarantee the burial customs of the sausage-sellers of 
the Sahara, or learned that Herr Robinson had courageously read all 
the proof sheets of the New Saga and had escaped alive to tell the 
tale. But how, in this year of grace 1892, when we still have Mr. 
Gladstone, and the critically poverty-stricken, with us, this sort of 
thing still takes! 

Let us have samples of Mr. Caine’s actual work. Here is a 
glimpse of the heroine of a book, which, as he declares, ‘‘is less novel 
than romance and less romance than poem :””— 
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«« After that night, Naomi’s shyness of speech dropped away from her, and 
what was left was only a sweet, maidenly unconsciousness of all faults and 
failings, with a soft and playful lisp that ran in and out among the simple words 
that fell from her lips, like a young squirrel among the fallen leaves of autumn. 
It would be a long task to tell how her lisping tongue turned everything then 
to favour and to prettiness.” 


The more one reads and reflects on this passage and on the hun- 
dred similar gems of description which can be found in any of his 
novels, the more wonderful and absolute appears his mastery over 
that unctuous, fatuous, idiotic, pseudo-poetic, “ high-falutin ” which 
is the despair of his rivals in bathotical pathos. 

Now let us see how Mr. Caine’s men and women live and move 
and have their being in the enchanted realms of his art. Almost 
any passage taken at random will do. Here is one :— 


‘« That same day the poor black boy bade farewell to Israel and Naomi. He 
was leaving them for ever, and he was broken-hearted. Israel was his father, 
Naomi was his sister, and never again should he set his eyes on either. But 
in the pride of his perilous mission he bore himself bravely. 

** * Well, good night,’ he said, taking Naomi’s hand, but not looking into her 
blind face. 

** «Good night,’ she answered, and then, after a moment, she flung her arms 
about his neck, and kissed him. 

** He laughed lightly, and turned to Israel. 

*** Good night, father,’ he said, in a shrill voice. 

‘** A safe journey to you, my son,’ said Israel, ‘and may you do all my 
errands,’ 

** § God burn my great-grandfather if I do not,’ said Ali stoutly. 

‘* But with that word of his country his brave daring at length broke down, 
and drawing Israel aside, that Naomi might not hear, he whispered, sobbing 
and stammering, ‘ When when I am gone, don’t, don’t tell her that I was 
black.’ 


‘** Then, in an instant, he fled away. 

***Tn peace!’ cried Israel after him; ‘in peace! my brave boy, simple, noble, 
loyal heart.’ ” 

Comment seems impossible. All one can do is to read aloud, in 
a low and reverent tone, a passage like this from the pages of the 
Westminster Review :— 

‘*Mr. Hall Caine’s novels afford evidence of a pronounced individuality of 
genius, which is calculated to count as a potent factor. Mr. Caine is 
essentially a romanticist. His romance is the romance of reality. He 
combines moral sanity with imaginative fervour, truth of emotion with 
strength of passion, and thus succeeds in that combination of the familiar with 
the unfamiliar, that blending of the common-place with the uncommon, which 
must ever remain the essence of romantic achievement.” 

Viewed in this light, what a gigantic coup is that phrase about 
“ the soft and playful lisp that ran in and out among the simple words 
that fell from her red lips, like a young squirrel among the fallen leaves 
of autumn’? ! 

Of one of Mr. Caine’s novels, however, Zhe Deemster, it is 
impossible for me to speak otherwise than with gratitude. I have 
not yet read it all, but I carry it about with me from place to place 
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in this sunny, dusty, rainy, draughty, malodorous Riviera, where the 
exiled invalids of England dissipate their pessimistical winters. The 
Deemster broke up one of the most persistent attacks of insomnia 
that I have ever experienced. Through it I enjoyed night after 
night of sound and refreshing slumber. I let my stock of sulphonal 
tablets run out with a reckless unconcern. What did it matter? I 
had The Deemster. But this, I am aware, is a merely personal view 
of the matter, and we must mournfully admit that to our disinterested 
friend of literature and his species, there is no consolation possible 
for the literary existence of Mr. Hall Caine. 

Yet even when one passes from this merely factitious and tran- 
sitional branch of English fiction to the exiguous domain of better 
and more serious work, one is met too often with barren results. 
The noisy popular success stands usually as an aching minus quan- 
tity, but the only less noisy half-success gives us again and again 
little more than zero. Sadly we perceive that it really amounts to 
the same thing—to the same wearisome and obvious category of 
historical repetition. At the same time no one who considers, side 
by side, the fiction of France and England, but must be struck with 
the fact that the waste of good average second-grade work is infi- 
nitely greater with us than with them. Their prose-writers of the 
lower line attain to results so incomparably more satisfactory than 
their English fellows. The reason is obvious: there need be no 
affectation of a search for it. The conditions under which the French 
writer works are in almost every respect more favourable. Firstly, 
he inherits the tradition of a genuine prose style. Matthew Arnold 
sneered at France as famed in all great arts but supreme in none; 
but does not prose count as a great art? Perhaps at the present 
moment there is none greater, and where shall we seek for prose to 
compare with that of France? At about the same period as the Eng- 
lish poet was paraphrasing his own emaciate prose into his even 
more emaciate early sonnets, M. Renan was saying: “La langue fran- 
caise est puritaine: on ne fait pas de conditions avec elle.” (‘The 
French language is Puritanic: you cannot inflict conditions upon 
it.”) Alas! in England the only thing that was not Puritanic was 
the English language, and it lay as helpless for anyone to inflict 
conditions upon it in the nineteenth century as it had done in the 
sixteenth. Shakespeare worked it to his will, at times with a 
divine success, at times with deplorable failure. Carlyle did the 
same, only that the failure was the rule and the success was the 
exception, and many smaller men have gone and done likewise, each 
in his own fashion. For our literature still largely remains in the 
condition of the Book of Judges, where each man does that which 
is right in his own eyes. ‘On est libre,” continued M. Renan, 
“de ne pas l’écrire [la langue francaise]; mais dés qu’on entre- 
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prend cette tiche difficile, il faut passer les mains liées sous les 
fourches caudines du dictionnaire autorisé et de la grammaire que 
Yusage a consacré.” (‘¢ You need not write it if you do not wish ; 
but from the moment that you undertake this difficult task, it is 
necessary to pass with bound hands under the Caudine forks of the 
authorised vocabulary and of the grammar sanctioned by custom.”) 
And this holds as good to-day, four decades later, as it did then, despite 
the scornful rejection of style by the extremists who gather round 
the dusty and tattered banner still held desperately aloft by M. Zola. 
Thus, then, do we start handicapped beside the third-rate, yea, and 
the tenth-rate, of our fellowsin France. But this is only the first 
of their advantages. They have others all but as great and as 
precious. They have known how to keep the Philistines and the 
Philistinesses in their place—the bourgeoisie and the women! And 
whatan unspeakable liberation liesthere! To leave to all these good 
imbeciles their Hector Malots and their George Ohnets e¢ hoe genus 
omne, and never to hear of them except in Gaza and Ascalon and 
Joppa and the other demesnes of Dagon, where no sensible person 
ever goes. No eternal babble from the housetops of Jerusalem 
about the high art of Mr. Caine, or the dialectic power of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, or the wonderful plots of some other heaven-sent 
genius ; no hopeless bewilderment of every young writer of ability by 
the ubiquitous bellowing of a criticism that is beneath contempt. Ifa 
man or a woman desires to write for Dagon, we should say, why not ? 
The fish-god’s wages are large, if you can learn how to tickle him 
in the way he prefers to be tickled. You would like to earn those 
wages? Beitso. You are perfectly justified ; you need no excuse. 
But your choice spares us the task of taking you seriously. In 
Joppa and Ascalon and Gaza they may do that. They may even 
go so far as to offer you sacrifices; but, praise be to Jehovah and 
the newer and, better order of things, they do not worry ws about 
it, and, when they find themselves in Canaan, they are discreetly 
silent concerning the fish-god. 

Let us take two examples of our story-tellers of ability—prose- 
writers of the inferior class—men who, under the better circum- 
stances of a more critical audience, would have in all probability 
achieved something complete and durable. At the present moment 
“everybody” is reading either The Little Minister or Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles. Mr. Hardy has been before the public for a not incon- 
siderable period, and has doubtless reached the weary stage of a 
hopeless fatality in such matters; but Mr. Barrie is still young at 
the work, and it is not pleasant to think that he has yet given us his 
best. For it is at once to be admitted that in 4 Window in Thrums 
he not only broke new ground, but wrote a book portions of 
which can fitly be considered as literature. Of the twenty-two 
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episodes, each in its particular chapter, which compose this picture 
of-a township of poverty-stricken Scotch weavers, quite half are done 
excellently ; one or two are little masterpieces. There is nothing 
great about his way of doing it. The secret of showing the reflection 
of the stars in the puddles, in Dostoieffsky’s fine phrase, is hidden 
from him. The moment he tries to bring in Nature, the parent of 
the vast inanimate forces which, whether we know it or not, influence 
us all so profoundly in our moods, our humours, our very tempera- 
ments, he fails completely. If Pierre Loti gives us a picture of the 
Breton fisher-folk, he makes us feel and understand how they are all 
as much the growth of the place, the climate, the seasons, as the 
animals and birds, the flowers and grasses. All this escapes Mr. 
Barrie. He has only seen, and can only render what is directly 
obvious to the myoptic gaze of everyday love. He gives all the 
soulless pettiness, the ravenous snobbery, of these poor people. He 
gives also their sombre inarticulate passions of affection and endu- 
rance, but nothing more. They remain isolated, baseless, suspended 
in mid-air, so to say. To him, men and women are merely “ pilgrims 
and strangers” of the earth—not children, not organic products of 
it. The rapid oblivion that befalls the individual in the cruel struggle 
for life of the Scotch poor seems to him a melancholy symbol of this. 
“Of their ancestry,” he says, speaking of some of them, “I never 


heard. With us it was only some of the articles of furniture, or 
perhaps a snuff mull, that had a genealogical tree. In the house on 
the brae was a great kettle, called the boiler, that was said to be 
fifty years old in the days of Hendry’s grandfather, of whom nothing 


more is known.” His limitations, therefore, are severe, but their 


very severity gives him at his best a pungent force that enables us 
to see with our proper eyes some of his men and women, not, indeed, 
as they really are, but as they appear to him, and, in a manner, to 
themselves. Jess and Hendry, Jamie and Leeby—these actually live 
for him, and he has succeeded in making them live for us. Some of 
the others are failures. Haggart, the humourist, for example, is a 
dreadful failure. He ends with becoming intolerable, not because 
humourists are not frequently intolerable (and especially Scotch 
humourists), but because Mr. Barrie has not in the least succeeded 
in realizing the character he would fain portray. The three chapters 
assigned to this conventional puppet are utterly below the level of 
the others in every way. So far for his first book. After the 
Window in Thrums, with such admirable work in it in different 
styles as “ Dead this Twenty Years” (chapter vi.), “A Cloak with 
Beads ”’ (chapter viii.), and ‘‘ Leeby and Jamie” (chapter xviii.), and 
which formed something very like a harmonious esthetic whole, Mr. 
Barrie, like the rest of them, was apparently smitten with “ the last 
infirmity of noble mind,” as that infirmity takes shape before the lower 
type of literary purveyor, and decided to write a full-blown novel. 
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The Little Minister is that full-blown novel, and it is an effort over 
which any true friend of Mr. Barrie’s should weep. What a perfect, 
what a grotesque mishap it is! The book is an irremediable failure be- 
cause it is utterly wrong as a whole. What amerecircus caricature 
is the central personage, that inhuman “Egyptian woman!’ Has Mr. 
Barrie indeed never read Carmen? Or did it happen once that, in 
some dripping and dingy Scotch town, a bedraggled company of stroll- 
ing singers played some mournful malversion of the opera of Louis 
Bizet? Was Mr. Barrie there, and did it strike him that he could 
take the glancing figure of the Spanish gipsy girl and put her to 
better local use with an Auld Licht ministerial prig and a mass of 
local colour? Surely he could not have read Prosper Merimée’s 
novel and dared to exploit, and ruin in the exploitation, its delicious 
heroine ? The book is absurd because its main feature is absurd. 
All that it contains of any value whatever is to be found in the 
touches of the Thrums life in the style of the Window. To all 
appearance Mr. Barrie’s vein of ore is a thin one—a very thin one. 
Can he congratulate himself on the compensating fact that it is 
passably pure ? 

His next volume will probably be the decisive one of his 
work. No one would wish to limit its scope. If he can fill a 
larger canvas, a more animated scene than the Window, then 
he should do it; but let him pause and realise critically what 
such a departure means. Is he properly equipped for it? He 
cannot afford—no writer can afford—to be in the dark about 
himself to the extent he was, and probably is, concerning the 
Minister. Ah, if he could be forbidden to write anything more 
for several years, and set upon a course of study of the best modern 
French fiction! He might learn his limitations. He might even 
learn to make the failures of his past the successes of his 
future. What a revelation such a book as the Pécheur d’Islande 
should be to anyone who wished to handle such a subject as that 
of which Mr. Barrie had a vague conception in the Minister! What 
an explanation of his own catastrophe ! what a course of instruction 
as to the true lines on which the last infirmity of noble mind should 
lead (if lead it must) the author of A Window in Thrums! 

It is quite different with Mr. Hardy and Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
The central conception of the book, the main feature, seems right 
enough, but it has not been seized strongly, and the story, like all 
Mr. Hardy’s stories, alternately hurries or flags. Parts are good 
enough as renderings of human and natural life to make one more 
than astonished at the not unfrequent lapses into the cheapest conven- 
tional style of the average popular novelist. What can one make 
of a piece of writing like this, where the most flagrant puppets for 
the time being usurp the parts of what he has taught us to feel as 
something like human characters ? 


c2 
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(The Durbeyfield family is discussing a recent visit of Mr. 
D’Urberville.) 


‘‘Her mother hastened to explain, smiles breaking from every inch of her 
erson. ... 
are Mr. D’Urberville says you must be a good girl, if you are at all as you 
appear; he knows you must be worth your weight in gold. He is very much 
interested in’ee—truth to tell.’ ... 

‘“««Tt is very good of him to think that,’ she murmured ; ‘and if I was quite 
sure how it would be living there, I would go in a moment.’ 

‘«*He is a mighty handsome man!’ 

‘*«*«T don’t think so,’ said Tess coldly. 

‘*«* Well, there’s your chance, whether or no; and I’m sure he wears a 
beautiful diamond ring.’ 

‘*« Yes,’ said little Abraham brightly, from the window-bench ; ‘ and I seed 
it! And it did twinkle when he put his hand up to his mistarshers. Mother, 
why did our noble relation keep on putting his hand up to his mistarshers ?’ 

‘«* Hark at that child !’ cried Mrs. Durbeyfield, with parenthetic admiration. 

*« * Perhaps to show his diamond ring,’ murmured Sir John dreamily, from 
his chair.” 


And so on, in the same vile and detestable fashion. No one knows 
better than Mr. Hardy that English agriculturalists do not talk like 
this, because he continuously shows them talking in quite another 
way. But his dramatic aberrations lead him into blunders more 
serious still. To say nothing of the improbability of four milkmaids, 
all sleeping in one room, and all hopelessly in love with one blameless 
prig of an amateur gentleman farmer, what a shocking want of the 
sense of both humour and variety does he show in creating such a situa- 
tion! It is scarcely to be wondered at that these imaginary dairy-maids 
soon begin to talk as never dairy-maids talked on this earth. One 
of them has caught another kissing the shade of the prig’s mouth 
against the wall, and as the three were standing that night “ina 
group, in their night-gowns, bare-footed at the window,” amorously 


regarding the beloved one below, Miss Retty Priddle candidly states 
the fact. 


‘* A rosy spot came into the middle of Izz Huett’s cheek. 

‘** Well, there’s no harm in it,’ she declared, with attempted coolness. ‘And 
if I be in love with him, so is Retty too; and so be you, Marian, come to 
that.’ 

‘* Marian’s full face could not blush past its chronic pinkness. 

“«*T??’ she said; ‘what a tale! Ah, there he is again! Dear eyes—dear 
face—dear Mr. Clare!’ 

‘* «There—you’ve owned it!’ 

‘**So have you—so have we all,’ said Marian. . . . ‘I would just marry him 
to-morrow.’ 

***So would I—and more,’ murmured Izz Huett. 

*** And I too,’ whispered the more timid Retty.” 


“At this,” observes Mr. Hardy ingenuously, “the listener [Miss 
Tess Durbeyfield] grew warm,” and although she is also in her night- 
gown, though not at the window, it is no wonder. 
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‘«<¢ We can’t all marry him,’ said Izz. 

‘‘* We shan’t, either of us; which is worse still,’ said the eldest. ‘There he 
is again !’ 

‘«¢ And all three blew him a silent kiss.”’ 


Nothing more ridiculous than this has been done by any writer of 
anything approaching ability in our time, and it is as false in 
characterization as it is absurd in conception. Even Mr. Hall 
Caine rarely sinks lower. The same weakness drives Mr. Hardy to 
mar the evanescent reality of Tess herself. He will make her 
talk sometimes as the author of Fur from the Madding Crovd is often 
wont to write. Her lover presses upon her a course of study in 
history ; but she refuses. 


‘* Because what’s the use of learning that I am one of a long row only— 
finding out that there is set down in some old book somebody just like me, and 
to know that I shall only act her part; making me sad, that’s all. The best 
is not to remember that your nature and your past doings have been just like 
thousands and thousands, and that your coming life and doings’ll be like 
thousands and thousands. . . . I shouldn’t mind learning why the sun shines 
on the just and the unjust alike, but that is what books will not tell me.” 


Tess, it is true, as Mr. Hardy continually remarks, had passed her 
Sixth Standard ; but even agricultural girls of the Sixth Standard 
are scarcely yet credible with a “ criticism of life” of this calibre. 


It is terrible to see a storyteller so unaware of what constitutes the 
one possible charm of his chief figure. Imagine Goethe making 
Marguerite talk like that! And it is not that Mr. Hardy is not at 
times able to render character. D’Urberville, for instance, in the 
first two parts is recognizably drawn from the life; but that does 
not prevent a shadowy masquerade of this vicious brute appearing for 
a short period later on as a ranting preacher. It is not that vicious 
brutes may not become ranting preachers. They may, and do; but 
that this particular vicious brute of Mr. Hardy’s, thanks to the want 
of energy in his realization, does nothing of the kind. 

One artistic gift Mr. Hardy has which rarely seems to desert him, 
and that is what Henri Beyle calls so aptly /originalité de lieu. His 
people are at onewith his places, a single harmonious growth of spiritual 
and natural circumstance, and this, the true artistic charity, covers, 
or helps to cover, a multitude of sins. The best examples of it reach 
high, indeed as high as anything of the kind now done among us. 
What else but this renders credible and even poignantly real the final 
wanderings of the two lovers world-weary and doomed. [The mur- 
der, of course, is absurd.] The love-nest in the empty furnished 
home of strangers, an incident superficially so improbable, is only 
less actual than the weird journey to Stonehenge, and Tess’s sacri- 
ficial sleep on the altar-stone. After all, the book has in it the sob 
of the earth’s suffering, ‘the sense of tears in mortal things,” the 
vain struggle of the human heart against unjust fatality ; and of how 
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many books, not to say of how many novels, that appear in this 
England in a generation can one say so much ?—in this England 
where the novel has become the helpless prey of the Philistine and 
Philistiness—where the only variety possible on the banalities of an 
ignorant and abject conventionality seems to be fantastic revels in 
the English tongue, and the literary woe and abomination alluded 
to by more than one of the prophets. 

Yet one cannot for a moment hesitate in one’s recognition of the 
fact that Mr. Hardy’s novel is not a success—is a failure. It is 
far too faulty to pass. The gaps that represent bad work are too 
large and too frequent. One has no desire to come back to it. 
A second reading leaves a lower estimate of it than the first, 
and a third is not possible. There is the immense pity of it. 
The artistic blemishes which were in Mr. Hardy’s early books 
might, and in all probability would, have been eradicated if from 
the beginning he had had to face anything like genuine criticism, 
anything like a genuinely critical public. But, as it was, he 
was praised for his bad work and blamed for his good, until the 
faculty of distinction in him became hopelessly blurred and be- 
wildered. The grotesque worthlessness of the criticism which he, like 
all the rest of us, received and receives in the ravenous and whirling 
columns of the press, he must soon have learned to rate at its true 
value for a serious writer. But the critical effort (and that comes 
to mean the effort in what may be called comparative culture) which 
still alone can prove the salvation of such an one among ourselves, 
this he does not seem to have made. The result is that his most 
ambitious work, which should have proved a masterpiece and which 
contains the elements of a masterpiece, has absolutely missed its aim 
and falls away. “This sort cometh not out save by prayer and 
fasting.” 

Yes, truly there are moments in which one does not realize how 
supremely rare anything really admirable is. At such moments one 
is prone to regret that the man who had painted a pig perfectly had not 
expended his energy on the painting of a man, as if perfectly painted 
pigs were socommon. Why, it is just the reverse, and the pro- 
ducer of such is not to be worried by our bootless desires that he 
should be something else than what he is. Many are called, few 
are chosen, and, like Peter, we must not dub common or unclean 
any really fine sample of anything that dives. Art also is justified 
of all her children, and if only one can produce something which 
proves one’s parentage, there is no more to say. For the master- 
pieces, of each and every size and description, alone of human 
things baffle for any space the vain shadow in which we walk, and 
silence our vain disquietings, seeing that they confer something 
which is a permanent pleasure and enrichment of our lives. 

Francis Apams, 








THE TROUBLES IN UGANDA. 


“Tue Pearl of Africa,” as Uganda has been aptly named by Mr 
Stanley, who visited the country when it was still a great kingdom, 
was first brought to notice in Europe by the celebrated travellers 
Speke and Grant. Mtesa was king when the country was discovered, 
and during his reign this pagan nation first came in contact with 
the civilisation and Christianity of the West. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley’s famous appeal was answered by the arrival 
in Uganda of the first missionaries (Protestants) who, on the press- 
ing request of Mtesa, were sent out by our Church Missionary Society 
in July, 1877. Nearly two years later, these were followed by French 
missionaries (Roman Catholics). Two priests arrived in the country 
in 1879, nor was there stay continuous. It may be noted by the 
way that, discouraged by the prospects, they subsequently withdrew 
from the kingdom for two years, and only re-entered Uganda in 
1885, prompted thereto by the success which had attended the 
perseverance of the Protestant missionaries, This intrusion of a 
rival Church into a field already occupied, while so many unap- 
propriated areas were still available in every direction, was little 
calculated to produce good results either for Christianity or upon a 
people awakening out of the profoundest and most cruel darkness, 
and subjected to this double-barrelled discharge of doctrine. The 
very manner in which the Roman Catholic element was introduced 
was in itself the occasion of bitterness, and was far from reassuring 
those native minds otherwise well disposed to accept the teachings 
of Christianity. Mackay describes the scene that took place (Mackay 
in Uganda, pp. 120—123) when the French priests, on being intro- 
duced at the Court, refused to join in the religious service already 
established by the Protestant missionaries :-— 

*« Mtesa, in his abrupt style, said to Toli: ‘ Ask the Frenchmen if they believe 
in Jesus Christ, why they don’t kneel down with us when we worship Him 
every Sabbath! Don’t they worship him?’ M. Lourdel was spokesman. He 
became all at once very excited, and said: ‘We do not join in that religion 
because it is not true; we do not know that book (the Bible) because it is a 
book of lies. If we joined in that it would mean that we were not Catholics, 
but Protestants, who have rejected the truth. For hundreds of years they 
were with us, but now they believe and teach only lies.’”’ 


Mackay, as he tells us— 


‘Tried to smooth the matter by saying that we had one belief in many 
things—one God, one Saviour, one Bible, one Heaven, and one law of life. 
But my friend would have no terms of peace. ‘ There was one truth, and he 
came to teach that, and we were liars.’ I listened calmly to all,” says poor 
Mackay, ‘‘ and never replied to the padre. Only when the King asked me to 
speak I quietly told him how the ‘ truth’ stood. I said that he should first 
hear more of the doctrines of the Frenchmen, and I had little fear of a man of 
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his intelligence being able to come to a right decision. Never did I hear the 
word mwongo (liar) so frequently used.” 


Such was the inauguration of Roman Catholicism in Uganda, an 
inauguration which sufficiently demonstrated the spirit in which the 
French priests intruded themselves on the field of labour already 
occupied by the British missionaries. 

Mwanga succeeded to the throne on the death of his father, Mtesa. 
The Italian traveller and companion of Emin, Major Casati, whose 
words I quote as the statements of a wholly unprejudiced witness, 
states (Zen Years in Equatoria, vol. ii., p. 274) that Mwanga— 


‘Inaugurated his reign by persecuting the neophytes of the British mission- 
aries. The peace,” he continues, ‘‘ the benefits of which were enjoyed during 
the last ten years of Mtesa’s government, was abruptly disturbed ; Mwanga 
condemned hundreds of people to be burned alive, and spread terror and deso- 
lation over his country. Mr. Mackay, the chief of the British mission, was 
soon pointed out by the Arabs as an enemy of the King and kingdom, and 
suffered odious vexations and ill-treatment. He was exiled, but arrested 
shortly afterwards as a runaway.” 


These, it may be observed, were the days when the Arab slave- 
traders in Uganda, who had already acquired considerable influence, 
and aimed at obtaining supreme power, had declared war against 
the missionaries and everything calculated to further the influence 
of Europeans, and so interfere with their monopoly of trade, or expose 
their connection with the slave business. It was owing to the hostile 
' vigilance and power of those Arabs that communications to or from 
Emin Pasha had become impossible when Mr. Stanley started on hjs 
last expedition. 


‘‘The Zanzibar Mohammedans,” continues Major Casati, ‘‘did not stop 
their nefarious persecution, and obtained from the insane king the expulsion 
of all missionaries, either of the Catholic or Protestant Church; and their 
audacity went so far as to suggest to the King that he should eradicate and 
extinguish in blood the dawning idea of Christianity existing amongst the 
various castes of the population.” 


The following description of the cruelties perpetrated at these 
times is extracted from a letter from the late Mr. A. M. Mackay, 
dated Buganda, 26th June, 1886, and published in the Church Mis- 


sionary Intelligencer :-— 


‘* It is now a full month since the bloody persecution of native Christians 
began. Those who were at the capital and best known were, of course, first 
arrested. About a dozen were butchered at once. Several were mutilated 
(Asiatic manner) afterwards; many were speared or otherwise killed in the 
endeavour to capture them in various parts of the country, while thirty-two 
were burnt alive in one huge pyre after having been kept prisoners over a 
week. 

“* Let some of our friends at home fancy themselves exchanging places with 
us, and see their friends, with whom they yesterday talked and ate, and prayed, 
to-day ruthlessly seized and hacked to pieces almost before their eyes, and 
their members left lying to decay by the roadside so as to produce an abomi- 
nable stench for days. No such realisation is, I fear, possible in England; at 
any rate no such realisation exists, otherwise mighty efforts would be made, 
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further than a passing sigh, to put a stop to such a monstrous state of things, 
however distant. At this moment I recall vividly the voice and face of a man 
who came here almost daily. 

‘‘The executioners suddenly appeared before his house to arrest him, but 
were afraid to enter. At the time he was engaged in holding prayers with 
several lads. These bolted through the thin reed wall of the house and escaped. 
One alone remained with him. ‘ Do not be afraid that I will shoot you,’ cried 
the Christian; ‘come in and take me.’ They bound him and took him, as 
also the friend with him, before the king. ‘Do you read?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Take 
him and roast him,’ was the summary sentence. Roberto was kept a few days 
in the stocks, and then an arm cut off and roasted before his eyes. Next a 
leg was severed, and that also burnt. How much further the torture went I 
do not know; I only know that what was left of the man was committed also 
to the flames.” 


The king thereafter took alarm at the new power into whose 
hands he had allowed himself to be drawn, and “promised the Arabs 
friendship and protection, but, in the meantime, secretly plotted 
against them, and was forsaken by all.” 

In September, 1888, occurred the first of that series of revolutions 
in Uganda which have since devastated what had been up to this 
time, perhaps, the most promising and powerful African monarchy. 
The Arab or Mohammedan party, distrustful of Mwanga, formed 
an alliance with the Christians against him. The former, as well as 
the latter, had been making converts from Paganism, and the 
neophytes of both were known by the name of “ Readers.” They 
discovered a plot of Mwanga’s to rid himself of the “ Readers” of 
both faiths, and, turning their arms upon him, expelled him from 
the country, and placed his brother Kiwewa on the throne. The 
principal offices of the State were then divided between the Christians 
and Mohammedans. This state of things, however, lasted only a 
month. The Mohammedans proceeded at once to deprive the Chris- 
tians of their offices, and drove them and their missionaries out of 
the country. Later on, Kiwewa was deposed for refusing to become 
a Mohammedan, and a third brother, Kalema, placed on the throne. 

“‘ Meanwhile,” says Major Casati (vol. ii., p. 275)— 


“ Mwanga, with a few of his household, repaired to Usukuma, where he begged 
protection from the missionaries; and the murderer of Hannington, the fero- 
cious persecutor of Christians, the Nero of Uganda, was pompously christened 
at the Catholic Mission, and, if not praised, was certainly protected and for- 
given.” 


Before seeking the protection of the Roman Catholic priests, the 
fugitive king had made abject appeals to the Protestant missionaries 
to receive him, but, remembering his bloodthirsty persecution of the 
Christians, and his treacherous character, they refused to have any- 
thing to do with him. When, however, by the assistance of the 
Christians, he recovered his throne in 1889, the Protestants acknow- 
ledged him as king, and returned, along with the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, to resume their work in Uganda. 
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From this period the French priests have maintained an easy 
ascendency over the mind of Mwanga. His suspicious nature 
readily imbibed the idea that the British were but waiting their 
opportunity to get him into their power to avenge the dastardly and 
cruel murder of Bishop Hannington. It was under these circum- 
stances that the British East Africa Company first came in contact 
with Uganda and inaugurated that action in the lake region for the 
establishment of British influence which the pressure of events not 
even remotely anticipated by its founders compelled it to undertake. 
When Mwanga was endeavouring to make headway against the Arabs 
for the recovery of his kingdom he heard of the presence, on the 
north-eastern side of the lake, of a large caravan belonging to the 
British East Africa Company. This caravan was in charge of Mr. 
F. J. Jackson, who had been sent into the interior in the previous 
year for the purpose of exploring the country and of concluding 
friendly relations with the chiefs and tribes inland, but without any 
special reference to Uganda. 

It may at this point be convenient to narrate the course of events 
which compelled the Imperial British East Africa Company to 
depart so far from its original plans as to enter upon the patriotic 
but costly enterprise of securing to British influence Uganda and 
the other lake regions commanding the sources of the Nile. 

The Imperial British East Africa Company was formed, as the 
preamble to its charter states, “ with the view of promoting trade, 
commerce, and good government” in that part of East Africa 
reserved to British influence, and primarily in that portion of the 
dominions of the Sultanate of Zanzibar which had been granted to 
it by concession, and beyond which the Company’s operations were 
meant to extend gradually and tentatively into the interior in the 
ordinary course of development. 

During the first two years of its existence, however, the general 
objects of the Company were thrown into abeyance, and its resources 
pre-occupied in endeavouring to counteract the designs of foreign 
rivals to cireumscribe the limits of the British sphere ; and, but for 
the energetic action of the Company, the result would have been 
not only to confine British influence to the narrow strip of coast 
comprised between the Umbe and Tana Rivers, but to bar access to 
the region of the lakes and the sources of the Nile. To this end 
more particularly was directed the mission of Dr. Carl Peters, 
organized ostensibly for the relief of Emin Pasha, then known to be 
on his way down to the coast with Mr. Stanley. Following the 
course of the Tana and passing through the recognised sphere of 
British influence, Dr. Peters not only imposed treaties upon the 
tribes he encountered, distributing amongst them German flags, 
whilst he pulled down the British ensign wherever it had been pre- 
viously hoisted by the Company’s officers, but openly tore up the 
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papers which certified the protection due to the treaties already con- 
eluded between the chiefs and the British. In the end Uganda 
proved to be the real aim of Dr. Peters’ expedition, but a report of 
his death having been assiduously put into circulation, it was not 
till the spring of 1890 that he was heard of as having arrived at the 
Victoria Nyanza. 

Coincidently with this movement Emin Pasha, who, on his arrival 
at the coast, had consented to enter the service of the German 
Administration, was appointed to lead a strong expedition to the 
lake district. These evidences of co-operative design did not fail to 
arouse public feeling in England, and the supposed inaction of the 
British Company in permitting our national interests to be jeopar- 
dized was sharply criticised in the London press. 

The German Government had by this time practically assumed 
the administrative functions of the German Company, and the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, while anxiously watching 
the course of events, was disposed to attach less importance to the 
‘acts of private adventurers, whose proceedings that Government had 
formally repudiated. Relying upon the terms of the agreement of 
July, 1887, which were that— 

‘** England would leave Germany a free hand for the future in the territories 
south of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, and without interfering with the terri- 
tories lying to the east of Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa at the back of the 


German Protectorate, would confine herself to opening up the territories lying 
to the north of the agreed line,”’ 


the Imperial British East Africa Company assumed that Uganda lay 
within the British sphere, and was therefore safe against encroach- 
ments from without. This interpretation of the agreement was 
found, however, not to conform to the views of the British Foreign 
Office as to what was necessary in order to “secure paramount influ- 
ence in Uganda.”’ The Directors were thus forced to take action, 
and Captain Lugard, then surveying the Sabaki district, was 
promptly ordered to proceed to Uganda to establish British influ- 
ence in that country. Meanwhile the caravan under Mr. Jackson, 
previously mentioned, having reached Kavirondo on 7th November, 
1889, met, while at Qua Sundu, a messenger with letters from 
Mwanga, King of Uganda, and from the missionaries, imploring the 
Company to come to their assistance. Mr. Jackson then had no 
intention of entering that country ; on the contrary, he had received 
explicit instructions to avoid Uganda or its dependencies, and to 
refrain from interference with the internal affairs of the district, 
owing to representations made by the French Government urgently 
deprecating the passage of Stanley’s Relief Expedition through that 
country, lest, as it was then said, the approach of a force under 
Europeans should jeopardise the lives of the missionaries by produc- 
ing the impression in the King’s mind that it wasintended by Eng- 
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land, if not to conquer the country, to avenge the murder of Bishop 
Hannington. Mr. Jackson, therefore, in the first instance declined 
to accede to the King’s request, but sent him the Company’s flag, 
the acceptance of which would be the sign of his placing himself 
and his kingdom under the protection of the Company. Thus matters 
were allowed to rest until Mr. Jackson’s return from a further 
expedition to the north. Learning then that Dr. Peters, after 
raising the German flag at Kavirondo, had gone on to Uganda, and 
having meanwhile received a written intimation from Mwanga accept- 
ing the flag, Mr. Jackson considered that the time and the occasion 
had arrived for entering into personal relations with the king. 

On arrival at Uganda he found Mwanga had again fallen under the 
ascendency of the French priests, who had assisted Dr. Peters in his 
anti-English intrigues, and that it was impossible to treat with him 
as a free agent. Mr. Jackson’s first act in Uganda was to make it 
publicly known that the policy of the Company was one of strict 
impartiality as regarded all religious sects. He explained again 
and again “that the Company would treat all parties alike, and make 
no distinction between Roman Catholics, Protestants, heathens, or 
Mohammedans.” On the other hand, it was clearly seen then that 
the object the French priests had in view was political supremacy, 
to the exclusion of all other influence. It may be recalled how 
Cardinal Lavigerie, the head of the Uganda French Mission, made 
an attempt in March, 1890, to persuade the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Conference to declare the neutrality of Uganda, The negotiations 
between Great Britain and Germany for the delimitation of their 
spheres of influence were then in progress, and justified the pre- 
sumption that Uganda would be assigned to the former. This was, 
however, the very result which the Cardinal was most anxious to 
prevent. The Brussels Conference ignored all such proposals as being 
totally outside its province. It is a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence that the attitude and policy of the French in Uganda were in 
exact correspondence with the views of their superior. It was thus 
obvious, Mr. Jackson’s report shows, that Pére Lourdel and the 
Roman Catholic chiefs made a dead set against the King signing a 
treaty in any form with the British Company. It was thus equally 
plain that the King had been induced to resign his destinies into 
the hands of the French party. 

Pére Lourdel died while Mr. Jackson was in Uganda, and was suc- 
ceeded by Pére Lombard, who, of the two, exercised the greater 
influence over the King, having been Mwanga’s teacher at Bukumbi. 

The following extract from Mr. Jackson’s report is a remarkable 
forecast of events which have since occurred :—; 


‘*Pére Lombard is said to have more influence with the King than Pére 
Lourdel had, and should he be opposed to the country falling under the rule 
of the Company he may incite the Roman Catholics to fight the Protestants at 
any moment.” 
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While the French priests thus persisted in striving to control the 
political situation, and regulate the affairs of general administration, 
the attitude and objects of the Protestant missionaries are indicated 
by Bishop Tucker, who arrived on the scene at this juncture, and 
who wrote to H.M.’s Consul-General on September 14, 1890 :—“‘ We 
ask not and desire not a position of dominating influence, but we 
do ask freedom to worship God as we think best, and to teach as we 
please ; and this I fear we shall not get if Rome rules in Uganda.” 

In order to ascertain the true position of affairs, and the right of 
European influence, Mwanga and the Roman Catholics decided that 
agents should accompany Mr. Jackson to the coast, to be themselves 
informed by the British, German, and French Consuls-General at 
Zanzibar, to which nationality the affairs of Uganda were relegated. 

On Mr. Jackson’s departure, Mr. Gedge became the representative 
of the Company in Uganda. Whilst awaiting instructions from the 
coast, he journeyed to the south end of the lake, where he met Emin 
Pasha as a German official en route for Uganda with Dr. Peters’ 
treaty in his pocket. The Pasha’s intentions being frustrated by 
the receipt of official information from the German Administration 
at the coast of the conclusion of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
July 1, 1890, which included Uganda within the British sphere, he 
informed Mr. Gedge, and loyally acted up to the terms of that treaty. 
Emin further willingly co-operated with Mr. Gedge in measures to 
stop the importation of gunpowder and guns into Uganda, a traffic 
in which the French priests at Bukumbi, with the sanction of their 
superior, Mgr. Hirth, acted as the agents of Mwanga and the 
Catholic party. It is worthy of note that as soon as the French 
priests found themselves prevented by the British and German 
officials from carrying on trade in guns and gunpowder in Uganda 
for the arming of their own party, they immediately moved their 
Government at home to apply for permission to allow arms and ammu- 
nition to be sent to them through the British sphere. 

Captain Lugard arrived in Uganda in December, 1890, and took 
over charge of the Company’s affairs from Mr. Gedge, who returned 
to the coast with his health quite broken, owing to the worry and 
constant opposition placed in the way of his administration by the 
French priests. A treaty was then signed by the King, placing the 
country under the protection of the Company, and giving the latter 
control over the military and fiscal arrangements and foreign rela- 
tions of the kingdom. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the treaty, Captain Lugard 
found himself face to face with difficulties of a trying and hazardous 
nature. The country was divided into two great factions, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. The former were the stronger of the two, 
and had the King at their head. The French priests were still intent 
on obtaining supreme political power, notwithstanding that they had 
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learned from Emin Pasha that the effect of the Anglo-German Treaty 
of July 1, 1890, was to place Uganda within the British sphere, and 
that the return ofthe Waganda ambassadors from Zanzibar confirmed 
this statement. Then there was also the Mohammedan party, hover- 
ing with an army on the frontiers of the kingdom, and, in alliance 
with Kabbarega, King of Unyoro, watching for the first favourable 
opportunity to march in and re-subjugate the country to the yoke 
of the slave-traders. ‘‘The heathen and the lawless party,” wrote 
Captain Lugard, “and the King and his party, I knew to be against 
me. The Catholics were not well disposed, and the Protestants were 
bitterly disappointed that I had not espoused their side, and had 
treated them exactly as I did the Catholics.” The mutual hostility 
of the French and British parties (otherwise termed the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants) rendered the position of Captain Lugard 
and his small force one of extreme difficulty and danger. One of the 
first steps taken by Captain Lugard in the interests of the public 
safety was directed to prevent the importation of guns and ammuni- 
tion, which traders were surreptitiously introducing, not only for the 
use of the Waganda, but for that of the rebel Mohammedan party. 
In these efforts Captain Lugard was cordially and loyally supported 
by Emin Pasha and the German officers in charge of the Imperial 
station at Bukoba, on the western side of the lake. 

On the reinforcement of the Uganda establishment by the arrival 

of Captain Williams, R.A., with two companies of Soudanese, on 31st 
January, 1891, Captain Lugard at once addressed himself to the 
adjustment of the larger grievances connected with the possession of 
estates. The task was one of extreme delicacy, and the decisions 
given, as might have been expected, exasperated the party to whom 
they happened to be adverse, and almost precipitated a civil war. 
The firmness of the Company’s officers, however, averted this catas- 
trophe, and the King, Mwanga, expressed his gratitude to Captain 
Lugard, and, as that officer reported— 
«* Announced in burza (public meeting) that he had never fully believed in our 
impartiality and professions till now, but now he was completely convinced 
that we had come for the sole purpose of bringing peace and order to his 
country. He told them of our conversation the previous night, and how he 
had thought of it during the night, and saw that my words were true, and had 
agreed to divide Sese, and how we had now saved the country when nothing 
else in the world could have done so, and that without the loss of a single life, 
and he then publicly declared his intention of following my advice in every- 
thing.” 

On the 8th of April, having left matters comparatively settled 
in Uganda, Captain Lugard marched out against the Mohammedan 
party, who were burning villages within sight of the capital. On 
the 8th of May he came up with and defeated the enemy, being, 
however, prevented from pursuing them on their retreat into Unyoro 
by the swollen state of the rivers. After securing the safety of the 
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northern frontier for the time by this victory, Captain Lugard sent 
Gaptain Williams back to Mengo (the capital) with part of his force, 
and himself with the remainder proceeded to the district of the Lake 
Albert Edward to clear that country of Kabbarega’s slave-raiding 
troops. This he succeeded in doing, and is known to have returned 
to Uganda on the 3lst December, 1891. The 8th of January is the 
date of the latest direct advices received by the British East Africa 
Company from its officers. 

This brings us up to the period of the recent disturbances, of which 
we have had such sensational accounts from the French missionaries, 
and none at all, it is worthy of remark, from the British missionaries 
or the Company’s officers. The reports of Captain Lugard laid 
before Parliament show how persistently the hostility of the French 
party has obstructed him and Captain Williams in their efforts for 
the pacification of the distracted country. There is no ground on 
which it can be imagined that this hostility has been inspired by 
religious apprehensions. Every assurance has been pledged that the 
policy of the Company as regarded religious sects would be one of 
strict impartiality. The Sultan of Zanzibar and the leading Arabs 
of the coast, who had experience of the Company in such matters, 
wrote to their Mohammedan co-religionists in Uganda telling them 
to place the fullest confidence in the Company. The Roman Catholic 
party alone, directed by the French priests, have refused to acquiesce in 
the new order of things—not because it has deprived them of religious 
freedom, not because the decisions of the Company’s officers in dis- 
putes between the parties have been other than just (each faction in 
turn accusing them of partiality to the other, according as decisions 
went)—but solely because the accession of British authority in 
Uganda was inconsistent with the existence of the ascendency of the 
French priests, the object of all their efforts, and for the attainment 
of which they have not hesitated to plunge the unfortunate country 
into civil war. 

The foregoing remarks are based on the authority of the indepen- 
dent and, therefore, we may assume, unprejudiced and impartial, 
authors I have quoted, as also on the official reports of officers of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, which were made public 
before the distorted reports of the recent events were circulated under 
the authority of the French Vicar-Apostolic and his superiors. 

Dr. Warneck, of Eisleben, the German missionary inspector, 
another independent writer, points out the utter improbability of 
the Roman Catholic party being the party attacked in the recent 
conflicts, in view of the fact that the Roman Catholics number 
fifteen to two of the Protestants. Nor is it surprising that no such 
charge should have been explicitly brought against their opponents 
in the statements of the French party. 

Another cause of the outbreak of hostilities, which may be gathered 
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from reports in the hands of the Church Missionary Society, was 
that the King and the French party had sent four Roman Catholic 
chiefs after a leading Protestant chief, named Melonde, whose plan- 
tations lay at some distance from the capital, to kill him and destroy 
his property. The report, written prior to the event, predicts that 
“if such an act was perpetrated, nothing could avert war.” The 
Protestant missionaries were evidently using every effort to restrain 
their followers from violence, but the great and constant provocation 
received from the French party, who saw they must act now or never 
if British authority were to be subverted, made this a difficult task. 
It was plain that the French, conscious of overwhelming numerical 
preponderance, were desirous of precipitating a conflict to decide the 
question of supremacy. Captain Lugard’s arrival on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, with reinforcements recruited from the refugees of Emin Pasha’s 
province, appears to have brought on the crisis. It was a last 
desperate effort on the part of the French party to exterminate the 
little British garrison, and so dominate its rivals the Protestants. 
The Catholic aggressors, so greatly superior in numbers, had every 
reason to look for victory ; and the crushing defeat which, by the 
accounts of the French priests, they appear to have sustained owing 
to the superior discipline and military skill of the British officers, 
being doubtless unexpected, was rendered all the more mortifying. 

For what happened in Uganda on and after the 8th January we 
have only the French account, which is in many important particulars 
so wild and improbable that all impartial critics unable to reconcile 
the statements will suspend judgment till complete reports from 
both parties are before them. Disregarding such absurd charges as 
that against Captain Williams “ shooting down women and children” 
with Maxim guns, which (the reverend narrator says) “ fortunately 
did not injure them ” (!), and the imprisonment and maltreatment of 
nuns by British officers, the principal accusations are that they 
distributed rifles amongst the Protestants, and made prisoners of 
certain French priests. 

As regards the issue of rifles, which Bishop Lavinhac described 
by telegraph as the cause of the “ disaster,” it is conceivable that, in 
the face of a general attack by the Roman Catholic forces, Captain 
Lugard may have tried to augment the strength of his little gar- 
rison by serving out to his supporters, and those who placed them- 
selves under his protection, to whatever sect belonging, whether 
Protestant, Catholic, Mohammedan, or Pagan, any spare rifles 
he possessed, necessarily a very limited number. What else ought 
he to have done under the circumstances? From the description 
furnished by Mgr. Hirth himself there can be no doubt, however, 
that the attack by the Roman Catholics upon the small garrison in 
the fort was of the most determined character, and that if it had 
succeeded there would be few of its occupants left to tell the tale. 
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Had Captain Lugard not done everything in his power to make the 
most of every available resource against so hostile an onslaught, the 
“disaster” would certainly have been all the other way. So much 
for the alleged issue of rifles. As to the reference made by the 
French to the Brussels Act as prohibiting the issue of rifles to 
natives, I would only remark that the Act specially provides for 
the arming of natives by the Government of the country in their 
own defence; but, apart from this, the Act was not then in force in 
Uganda, seeing that France had, for her own ends, prevented its 
tatification up to the time these events took place. 

As for the “prisoners” in the fort, &c., M. Ribot, in his repre- 
sentation to our Government, is understood to have referred to six 
French priests as being detained in the fort by Captain Lugard. 
But Mgr. Hirth, in his letter of February 10th, fully explains (un- 
consciously, no doubt) the circumstances under which the priests 
tame to be in the fort. The missionaries were in danger of being 
burnt to death in a hut in which they had taken refuge, when Captain 
Lugard came personally to their rescue, and escorted them to the 
fort, where they were well treated. This is Mgr. Hirth’s account 
of the matter, and the French Review of Catholic Missions gives it 
independent confirmation. ‘The missionaries,” says this official 
teport, ‘‘and the remnants of the Catholics were forced to retire to 
the English fort.” Nothing can be more damaging to the testimony 
of the French version than this evidently reckless misrepresentation 
of facts. 

I have, I regret, found it necessary, in quoting the words of my 
authorities, to term the rival factions “Roman Catholics” and 
“Protestants,” but the sequel of events proves that true religious 
feeling or belief cannot have governed the actions of the rank and 
file on either side. At best they can only be designated nominal 
Christians. For practical purposes, and to avoid all sectarian feel- 
ing, the one party might as well have been termed “ Heathen,” and 
the other “ Pagan.” I fear the teachers on both sides have, through 
jealous rivalry, allowed an excess of spiritual zeal to outweigh their 
judgment and common-sense, and thereby strong party, rather, than 
true Christian, feeling has taken such hold of their ignorant 
adherents as to have put them entirely beyond control when it came to 
a death-struggle for temporal power and supremacy. Happily, 
Captains Lugard and Williams were present in Uganda at the time 
of the outbreak to hold the balance; and the settlement to be arrived 
at, we may be sure, will be dictated by a sense of strict justice, 
irrespective of creed or religion. 

It must not be supposed that because-I seek to eliminate all sec- 
tarian feeling from the subject that I do not fully appreciate the 
work done by the noble men who have sacrificed, and those who are 
still devoting, their lives to teaching and enlightening the heathen 
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in Africa. They have much cause for thankfulness and encourage- 
ment, with many signs of a rich and abundant harvest, which I trust 
will reward their labours in the near future. 

Uganda is, I believe, the only self-constituted so-called Christian 
State in Africa, and as such is a field as interesting as it is promising 
for mission work. It may prove to be the morsel of leaven which is 
to leaven the whole lump. The martyrdom of Christians before 
referred to is conclusive evidence of conversion to the faith. That 
genuine converts were made is, indeed, incontrovertible; but these 
are not the masses who, following implicitly the political chiefs, have 
taken sides in a conflict of creeds. We have not, however, to go to 
Uganda to understand the situation in that country; there are 
parallel cases both in past and contemporary history nearer home of 
the evils which are apt to be bred in any country wanting a strong, 
honest, and courageous central government. 

While acting as the Company’s administrator at Mombassa it was 
my happy privilege, in giving effect to the Company’s declared 
policy of religious toleration, to settle disputes between the Pro- 
testant missionaries and the Mohammedan slave-owners in a manner 
satisfactory to both. 

The printed records of the “ Congrégation du Saint-Esprit et du Saint 
Cour de Marie” acknowledge the gratitude of the Vicar-Apostolic 
of Zanzibar for the ready assistance and cordial reception he (Mgr. 
de Courment) and his fellow-priests at all times received at the 
hands of the Company’s officers when travelling in British Kast 
Africa. It affords me much pleasure to add my testimony to that 
of others who have come into personal contact with Mgr. de Courment 
and his devoted, self-sacrificing, and zealous fellow-workers, by 
certifying to the excellent work these French missionaries are 
carrying on at Zanzibar and Bagamoyo in so thorough and unosten- 
tatious a manner as to command the admiration and respect of all 
classes, European and native alike. It is, therefore, with feelings of 
the deepest regret that we have to deplore the unhappy and unneces- 
sary conflict which has arisen in Uganda. It has been suggested 
that when the field of operations is so wide certain spheres should 
be reserved for certain creeds. It has, while in Africa, frequently 
occurred to me that such an arrangement might also with advantage 
be worked out even among the different denominations of the same 
creed, for it must be very puzzling to the ignorant natives to draw 
distinctions between the teachings of different sects of professing 
Christians, and must lead them to cast doubt upon the real truths 
they are invited to accept. But this is a policy which could only be 
brought about by mutual good feeling and toleration. 

Much has been made of the dearth of intelligence from the English 
party, and it has been asked how it is that the French priests 
have managed to get their letters to the coast while no news by 
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tither route is being received from the former? It should be remem- 
‘ered that the French party and the adherents of the fugitive King 
hold the country south of Uganda, and command the route leading 
to the German sphere, and it seems almost certain that hostile 
bands also hold the left bank of the Nile, and so have been 
in a position to intercept the messengers despatched to overtake 
the caravan in Kavirondo, which has recently arrived at Mom- 
passa ‘through the British sphere without the mails. In either 
tase the messengers would be disposed of, and Captain Lugard and 
Qaptain Williams would remain in ignorance of the miscarriage of 
their dispatches, and would be unconscious of occasion of alarm 
@ anxiety. Again, if hostile bands were raiding the country 
the mail would need a strong escort. The detachment of a large 
party for this purpose would be necessary, and Captain Lugard 
might not feel justified in reducing his small force even by a few 
files. It is, at any rate, gratifying to know that a Company’s 
@ravan from Mombassa, due to reach Uganda in May, would provide 
a substantial reinforcement, and whatever may have been previously 
the condition of the route round the north end of the lake, it is 
ertain now to have been cleared, and that ere long the mails will be 
sent down to Mombassa. 

Pending the arrival of authentic news, the above details may 
erve to clear away the misapprehensions raised by partisan sugges- 
tions. The question is one of public interest, and in setting out 
the position in Uganda I seek to make no special appeal on behalf 
f the British East Africa Company or of the Protestant mission- 
aies. The reader will note that the Company had not the intention 
miginally of occupying Uganda, that it went there on the pressing 
appeal of the King and missionary bodies and in response to official 
declarations respecting national requirements. The occupation of: 
these remote regions has in no way contributed to the benefit or advan- 
lage of the Company ; on the contrary, in the absence of any material 
help from the Government, it has imposed a heavy and expensive 
Marden, to which the Company’s resources are wholly inadequate. 
Ample notice of this was given, when the resolution to retire was 
taken in August last; but yielding to the pressure of the friends of 
the Church Missionary Society the directors subsequently consented, 
thould £40,000 be found towards expenses of occupation (the cost 
if which is estimated at from £40,000 to £45,000 per annum), not to 
Withdraw Captain Lugard and his force before end of December, 1892. 
Of the sum required only £26,000 was subscribed, of which £16,000 
Was provided by the friends of the Church Missionary Society. The 
limit of time is now fast approaching its end, and it is for others te 

ise what shall be done on the Company’s retirement. Whatever 

consequences may be, the responsibility will not rest upon the 
ritish East Africa Company. 
D2 
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The Company has thus so far faithfully and completely safe. 
guarded the various interests committed to its keeping : it has already 
done more than its duty for the national interests in East Africa, and 
for the future it must restrict its attention to the remunerative 
working of its concessions, under which it holds in perpetuity 400 
miles of coast line. With the development of its lands, and the 
growth of a custom revenue, which has already proved its capacity 
of rapid expansion, it has sufficient work to employ its remaining 
capital and energies for the benefit of its shareholders, without 
spending more in maintaining Imperial objects. 

In the prosecution of similar enterprises France, Germany, Italy, 
and Portugal have provided or supplemented the means necessary 
to undertake the development of the territories reserved respectively 
as the spheres of their influence. The Imperial British East Africa 
Company alone has enjoyed no such advantage. 

Nevertheless, the Company has proved an important factor in 
the international delimitation of East African territories, and but for 
its presence Great Britain could not have secured the Protectorate of 
the Sultanate of Zanzibar, which otherwise must have passed into 
the hands of a foreign power. It hasalso secured for the nation the 
right of maintaining occupation of the important regions which con- 
trol the navigation of the upper Nile and the Equatorial Provinces 
bordering on the Egyptian Soudan. 

The cost of the retention of such a vast territory is obviously the 
duty of the nation; the strain would be too great for any private 
company. 

The subject involves such far-reaching and varied Imperial 
interests that it cannot fail to command the earnest consideration of 
statesmen of all parties. The question may well be asked, What 
will be the effects of even a temporary withdrawal at the present time 
of the British Company from the important outpost of Uganda, and 
how are the evils likely to result therefrom to be averted ? 

Captain Lugard, we know, by the enlistment of 1,000 Egyptian 
soldiers, refugees from Equatoria, has rendered his position at the 
present time safe and even strong. It is possible, indeed, that Cap- 
tain Lugard may be able himself to find a solution of the question, 
and succeed, as Emin Pasha did in the Equatorial Provinces, in raisi'3 
sufficient revenues to cover the expenses of administration, a privi- 
lege still denied to the Company within the coast zone. Mwanga’s 
flight has opened the way to the establishment of an effective adminis- 
tration, and if the report be well founded that Captain Lugard has 
placed at its head a Mohammedan chief, rather than risk the recur- 
rence of religious feuds by favouring the pretensions of either of the 
rival factions, such a course would be conformable with the condition 
of things in the native states of India, and in the Protectorate of 
Zanzibar, and would be justified by the tried loyalty under British 
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officers of the Soudanese troops, originally enlisted by Baker and 
Gordon, men of the same class and race as those forming at this time 
the main body of Lugard’s and William’s forces. The rumour of 
Mbogo’s nomination, however, needs confirmation. It is not con- 
sistent with the more authentic announcement that Captain Williams 
had come to Muanza at the south end of the lake, and had brought 
néws that fighting was ended in Uganda, and that hopes were enter- 
tained of coming to terms with Mwanga and his adherents. 

In recent years, prior to the dismemberment of his territory, the 
Sultan of Zanzibar—in whose councils Sir John Kirk, then British 
Consul-General, had an all-powerful voice—exercised controlling 
influence, not only along the coast to which his dominions are now 
restricted, but over the extensive regions reaching from the Zambesi 
to beyond the Juba, and away back into what is now recognised as 
the Congo Free State. Uganda then sent embassies to Zanzibar, 
and the British Consul’s personality was represented wherever the 
Bultan’s subjects went. The position is now simplified by the esta- 
blishment, in virtue of an international agreement, of a British 
Protectorate over the Sultanate of Zanzibar, by the concession in 
perpetuity to a British Company of his Highness’s coast territories, 
which contain three magnificent naval harbours, and by the action 
of that Company under the provisions of a Royal charter in con- 
cluding treaties, and securing sovereign rights with all the native 
chiefs in the interior. Courts of justice have been constituted, and 
judges and magistrates appointed, with jurisdiction throughout the 
British sphere, a general control over the whole territory being 
assigned to the recently appointed British Commissioner. The way 
has thus been cleared for the independent assumption of a British 
protectorate in the interior, to which the transition would be easy, 
and not costly. 

Grorce S. Mackenzie. 


Postscript.—Since the foregoing was written a telegram has been 
received from Mombassa, stating that letters had been received rid 
Zanzibar (through the German sphere) from Captains Lugard and 
Williams. The letter of the former was dated from Kampala Fort 
(Mengo), 11th February, and that of the latter from Bukoba (the Im- 
perial German station), 7th March. ‘ Captain Lugard’s report,” the 
telegram states, “shows that the disturbance commenced with the 
murder of a Protestant by the Roman Catholics, followed by a 
direct attack upon the Protestants and himself. Williams refers to 
the critical position as being over.” It need not be pointed out 
how completely this authentic intelligence confirms the conclusions 
indicated on page 32. 


G. 8. M. 
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Art a time when one of the gravest political questions of the day is 
how to maintain the connection between England and her Colonies, 
and various schemes with this common end in view, are constantly 
put forward, Mr. J. Astley Cooper’s proposal of a Pan-Anglican 
Festival cannot fail to be interesting. With the scheme as a whole it 
does not come within my province to deal, but only with that branch 
of it that refers to athletics. At the same time, that I may not seem 
altogether to overlook the fact that there are two other branches 
which Mr. Astley Cooper probably considers of even more import- 
ance than the monster athletic meeting, which occupies the third 
place only, I will summarise very shortly the first two divisions of 
the scheme, and then give in his own words the third division, which 
I propose to discuss at some length. 

On October 30th, 1891, Mr. Astley Cooper explained the three 
sections of his scheme as follows :— 

“T propose as a means of increasing the good will and the good 
understanding of the Empire, also with the hope of drawing closer 
the family bonds between the United States and the Empire of the 
Queen, a periodical gathering of representatives of the race in a 
festival and contest of industry, athletics, and culture.” 

Under the first heading of “Industry,” he proposes “a small 
business-like exhibition, probably held in the Imperial Institute, 
during which scientific, commercial, and industrial conferences 
might be held among representatives of the Empire.” 

Under the second heading of ‘‘ Culture,” he proposes the founda- 
tion of a number of Imperial Scholarships, open to all enfranchised 
subjects of the Queen, for which examinations may be held simul- 
taneously in different parts of the Empire. 

On these two portions of the scheme an opinion of mine could be 
of no value, and I will not offer one, but the third section, under the 
heading, “ Athletics,” I wish to deal with in some detail, and will 
therefore quote at length. 

‘* ATHLETICS. 


‘“‘TII. In suggesting the next section of the contest, that of athletics, I have 
taken into consideration the fact that the future relationship of the various 
portions of the Empire rests chiefly in the hands of the young men of the 
Empire—of young England, young Australia, young South Africa, young 
Oanada—and that an Imperial athletic contest would be very attractive to 
most Englishmen, whether settled in the United Kingdom or resident beyond 
the seas. I also believe that such a contest between carefully selected 
representatives of the English-speaking race would command more general 
attention and be more popular than any other contest which could be arranged. 
Iam supported in this by the fact that the Home Press and the Colonial Press 
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who have passed criticisms on my scheme, such as they surmised it to be, have 
been unanimous on this point. I would suggest that the contests should not 
be further extended than to running, rowing, and cricket. Respecting the 
rowing and running contests, I am assured that if the contest was arranged 
under national and Imperial auspices the premier clubs of the Empire and of 
America would not hesitate to bear the expenses of their champions; and, to 
quote a letter received last Saturday from Melbourne, ‘ if preliminary contests 
were held in each part of the dominions, there might be a sifting of competitors 
which would improve the final efforts and limit the area of actual competition.’ 
Ishould say that two representatives from each part of the Empire, or perhaps 
three in case of illness, say from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, would be quite sufficient to represent in each 
event. Perhaps one or more divisions of the Empire would send none for 
certain events if really good men were not forthcoming. In the above remarks 
Ihave been thinking chiefly of the contests on the cinder-path. As regards 
rowing, Australia and Canada might send one eight each after preliminary com- 
petitions in each country, with reserve men, and two or three representative 
seullers each to contest with the Mother Country over the Putney and Mort- 
lake course. In cricket a series of most interesting matches could be arranged 
and played on the London grounds, and I have no doubt that the Colonial 
teams could so arrange a tour that both previous to and after the national and 
Imperial games they could pay their own expenses. If not, the sportsmen of 
the Empire would see that the representatives of Australia, Canada, and the 
Cape were no losers. I propose that all these contests of running, rowing, 
and cricket take place in the month of June in or near London.” 

. This, then, is the third divison of the scheme, and, although 
placed third in order, it is the one which has attracted the most 
attention, and is to my mind by far the most practicable. It has 
been noticed by nearly all the chief periodicals, and the criticism 
which it has received has been almost invariably favourable. Many 
of the leading men, both in the world of sport and elsewhere, have 
expressed their approval, and among the names of its more promi- 
nent supporters may be reckoned that of Professor Froude. In prin- 
tiple, I think the proposal can hardly meet with serious opposition. 
Whatever a man’s opinion may be of federation, or however little he 
may value sentiment as a binding force between the mother country and 
her colonies, he must admit that the influence of a scheme which, if 
successfully carried out, will, at no expense to the State, tend to 
strengthen the sympathy existing between the members of the 
Empire, can only be for good. It is therefore with the charge of 
impracticability or inconvenience that the project is most likely to 
be assailed, and it is in its relation to such charges that I wish to 
discuss it. In the first place it must be admitted that on the score 
of practicability there are grave difficulties that can be urged against 
it. I do not for a moment wish to overlook them or minimise their 
importance, for I believe that no serious undertaking can be attempted 
with any hope of success unless the difficulties that stand in the 
way are first thoroughly realised and full preparations made to meet 
them. I will, therefore, in the first place, set out in order those 
difficulties that seem to me to be the most important, not in order to 
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prejudice Mr. Astley Cooper’s scheme, but rather to show that after 
giving them all due consideration, I can still urge its feasibility. 
Further, I propose to deal with the athletic meeting almost entirely 
in the character of a specialist, and discuss in detail the rowing side of 
the question only. But in passing I should like to notice that other 
branches of sport do not appear to present in nearly the same degree 
the obstacles that have to be met in rowing. If then we begin with 
rowing, and can show that these obstacles are not insuperable, we 
may fairly argue that the difficulties that stand in the way of 
an Imperial contest in cricket and running can be more readily 
dealt with. Thus, to give some example of what I refer to, in 
cricket English representative elevens have on many occasions 
been chosen, and there is therefore machinery ready to hand for 
making the selection which, for the purpose of choosing an English 
eight, has to be created. In cricket, too, where professionals and 
amateurs habitually play together, the great professional difficulty, 
which occurs in rowing and which I will explain later, does not 
exist. In running, again, the selection of representatives is vom- 
paratively easy, as individual merit can be readily proved in preli- 
minary trials, but in rowing the case is very different. But I will 
now come directly to that branch of the subject which I wish more 
particularly to deal with, and in discussing the practicability of a 
Pan-Anglican rowing contest will, as I have said, first suggest the 
chief difficulties which I think can be urged against it, and finally 
attempt a solution of them. 

For the enlightenment of those who are not intimately acquainted 
with the affairs of the “ aquatic world,” it may beas well to explain 
that rowing in England, that is, all the more important rowing, is 
carried on by a large number of independent clubs, most of them 
affiliated to the Amateur Rowing Association. These compete 
against each other during the summer months at regattas held all 
over the country. They are very various in size and importance, 
and some half-dozen, who compete regularly at Henley Regatta, are 
of quite a superior standard to the rest. There is no bond of connec- 
tion between them save that they are bound by the rules made, and 
from time to time amended, by the Committee of the A.R.A., who, 
it should be noticed, confine their attention almost entirely to these 
rules, and to the admission of new clubs within the circle of the 
Association. From these independent clubs, then, an English eight 


must be chosen. Our first difficulty is at once apparent, the difficulty 
of selection. And this arises partly from the fact that there is at 
present no machinery for the making of such selection, and partly 
from the peculiarly arduous and invidious nature of the task itself 
—that, namely, of choosing an eight to represent All England. The 
first of these, however, can hardly be considered a serious obstacle, 
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for it is clearly within the powers of the committee of the A.R.A. 
fo create such machinery for the selection of a representative 
English crew. But I mention the point to show that as we 
have never yet had an All England crew, its creation has yet to 
be accomplished. Supposing, then, this machinery created, and 
the selection of an English eight placed either in the hands of 
asingle captain or a small committee—of the two methods I think 
the captain preferable—the duty of choosing the crew still remains 
to be considered. Now individual merit in rowing, as I urged 
in a letter written to Mr. Astley Cooper some months back, and 
published by him about the time of the Boat Race, is so entirely 
a matter of personal opinion that this duty would be of a pecu- 
liarly difficult and invidious character. I know from experience 
of a University boat club that, even in a case where the field is 
much smaller, and the president has an opportunity of watching 
closely the form of every single man who has any claim whatever to 
be tried for the University crew, the duty is anything but an easy 
one ; and there are always men, who—such is everyone’s faith in 
his own capabilities—are absolutely convinced that they were de- 
frauded of their rightful place in the Varsity or Trial eights, a belief 
in which their own particular friends are quite ready to support 
them. In most cases, owing to the excellent opportunities for selec- 
tion offered to the president, such complaints are entirely groundless, 
but in the choice of an English representative eight, where the field 
of competition is so enormously enlarged, where the opportunities 
for selection are of necessity so much narrower, and where differences 
in style would present a new and still greater difficulty, the duties of 
the captain of an All England Boat Club would be painful and 
arduous in the extreme. 

I will now come to the second great difficulty that must be faced, 
leaving all suggestion of remedy to the end. The mention of the 
A.R.A. leads us naturally up to it. For the question obviously 
arises, Can a crew, representative only of the Amateur Rowing Asso- 
ciation, be fairly called the English eight? Surely there is a class 
of oarsmen not included in the term “amateur”? This is certainly 
the case, and the excluded class is probably a wider one than most 
people imagine. The A.R.A. definition of an amateur is a very 
strict one, and the rule runs as follows :— 

‘*No person shall be considered an amateur oarsman or sculler— 

1. Who has ever competed in any open competition for a stake, money, 
or entrance fee. 
2. Who has competed with or against a professional for any prize. 
3. Who has ever taught, pursued, or assisted in the practice of athletic 
exercise of any kind, as a means of gaining a livelihood. 
. Who has been employed in or about boats for money or wages. 


5. Who is or has been, by trade or employment for wages, a mechanic, 
artisan, or labourer.” 
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Thus we see that an artizan, as well as a regular professional, is 
entirely cut off from the privilege of competing under A.R.A. rules. 
At first sight the regulation undoubtedly appears a hard one, but in 
reality it is merely of the nature of anecessary precaution. Rowing, 
in its higher class, is a pursuit that both requires considerable time 
for practice, and entails an amount of expense that to an ordinary 
artisan would be very great. It is impossible for working men, 
taken as a whole, to spend this time and money without some hope 
of ultimate remuneration. No money prizes are allowed in amateur 
rowing, and it is therefore only natural that a man in this position 
should try and turn his labour to account by laying a stake on or 
against his own chance. Directly we introduce this new element of 
betting into amateur rowing, which at present scarcely exists, the 
temptation must prove too great for a class who cannot afford to row 
for nothing ; and we can no longer trust in the absolute straightness 
which is now one of the greatest merits of amateur racing. That 
this danger is very far from being a mere chimera is shown by the 
unsatisfactory character of many of the smaller professional sculling 
matches, and by the fact that, even with the small amount of betting 
that does take place, cases of boats that have been “ got at,” or sub- 
jected to foul treatment, immediately before a race, are of no 
uncommon occurrence. 

In reference to this exclusiveness of amateur rowing, it is worth 
noticing, in passing, that the point was a subject of somewhat bitter 
contention quite lately, when Dr. Furnivall, whose interests and 
accomplishments are very various, entered the lists against all up- 
holders of the A.R.A. rule. In the bitter controversy that followed 
he studiously avoided arguing the only real point at issue, and, 
adopting a high philanthropic tone, expended a vast amount of 
eloquence in reviling those who were as far as himself from despising 
the working man as a social inferior, or esteeming themselves too 
good to row with or against him. There can be little doubt that if 
amateur racing is to remain above ail suspicion, this necessary bar 
against the amateur professional must be maintained. 

Between men of this class, to return to the more direct point at 
issue, a certain amount of rowing presumably takes place in regattas 
held not under A.R.A. rules, but it is carried on in boats of an 
inferior standard, and can therefore hardly claim to be represented 
where first-class rowing need alone be considered. But this is not 
the only class that is excluded from all share in amateur rowing, 
for the watermen or regular professional oarsmen are obviously out- 
side the A.R.A. definition ; and their exclusion from representation 
naturally presents a more serious obstacle. The further discussion 
of this subject, however, I will leave till later, but before passing on 
to the third and, I think, greatest difficulty that we have to contend 
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with, I should like to mention, in connection with the amateur defini- 
tion, that in America, and I believe also in the Colonies, the rule is 
different, or at any rate much less strictly carried out in practice. 
Thus some years back, when a Philadelphian crew came over to com- 
pete in England, I understand that the A.R.A. had to pass a special 
indemnifying rule to qualify them for Henley Regatta. Hence, 
even if we were to restrict the English eight to amateurs, it is pro- 
bable that some such measure would again be necessary. So much, 
then, for the difficulties caused by the existing amateur rule. 

The third great obstacle that has to be surmounted is one that 
I also touched upon in the letter published by Mr. Astley Cooper, 
and it is in my opinion the most serious of all. To put it 
simply, it is the well-known rowing axiom that eight or, to be 
more accurate, nine good men in a boat do not necessarily make 
a good crew. This is no mere fad or theory, but has been proved 
times out of number by experience. Some especially good illus- 
trations of the fact may be found in the record of the various 
Leander crews that have rowed for the Grand Challenge Cup at 
Henley. These have usually been made up by a combination of 
Oxford and Cambridge oarsmen in fairly equal proportion, and 
looking back through the series, it will readily be seen that very 
few of them indeed can be said to have rowed up to the standard 
that might have been expected from individual form. Last year, 
profiting by the experience of past defeats, the captain of Leander 
determined that the club should be represented by a crew chosen en- 
tirely from one university. The experiment preved eminently suc- 
cessful. Eight Oxford oarsmen defeated in succession two very strong 
metropolitan combinations, and won the event outright in record 
time. In illustration of this same fact, it may be interesting to note 
that, of the two previous Leander crews that have won the “Grand” 
in comparatively recent years, one was made up in the proportion of 
no less than seven Cambridge oarsmen to one Oxford, and the other 
of seven Oxford oarsmen to one Cambridge. The obvious inference 
that can be drawn from these illustrations is, that between the two 
University Boat Clubs there are nearly always certain differences in 
style that it is a matter of great difficulty to assimilate. Nor is this 
only the case with the University Clubs; it is shared in common 
with them, in more or less degree, by a// other rowing clubs. It even 
holds true in the case of the different college boat clubs of the same 
university, for it is usually a more difficult matter to get a Trial or 
‘Varsity eight together than a good college crew. The question then 
that arises is, if a crew is chosen from all England, even supposing 
that each of the eight oarsmen selected is individually worth his 
place, is it certain that they will prove a better combination than 
any other to be found in the country? The answer is, that it is not 
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at all certain, and I am not sure that it is even likely. The crew 
must almost necessarily be drawn from a number of different rowing 
clubs, it will consist for the most part of men of long experience in 
rowing, and in consequence they will be all the more set in their own 
style, and the work of assimilation will be all the more difficult. 
From what I have said, it might perhaps be inferred that there were 
several different ways of rowing, but if so I have been unintention- 
ally misleading. I believe there is in the main only one perfect 
style of rowing, and all crews deviate from this in different parti- 
culars. A great deal of nonsense is written, especially by reporters to 
sporting papers, about styles of rowing, and differences are often 
very much exaggerated. There are some who seriously believe in 
the existence of a new style, who can see no intermediate stage 
between the ultra-stiffness of a poker back, and the method of sitting 
up sufficiently to allow the shoulders to be rowed back at the finish 
of the stroke, who think that the first principle of rowing is to 
huddle the body into a heap, so as to allow as little opportunity as 
possible for either swing or breathing, and that legwork is quite 
incompatible with good body form. Several of the sporting papers 
this year went so far as to hint that this extreme roundness of back 
was in itself one of the chief merits both of Cambridge and of 
Metropolitan rowing, an assertion which I can only characterise as an 
insult to Cambridge, and a libel on the rowing of the London clubs. 
As a matter of fact the actual difference in styles is often very slight, as 
it is in the case of college boat clubs at the same university (or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say at Oxford, as I believe at present at 
Cambridge this difference is very much more marked) yet there is a 
certain individuality, if I may call it so, in the rowing of any club 
that would make the assimilation of representatives of a number of 
different clubs in one crew a matter of very long practice, and even 
then of doubtful success. 

I think I have now stated fully and fairly what must be the three 
greatest obstacles to the inauguration of a Pan-Anglican contest in 
rowing from an English point of view. The arduous task now 
remains of attempting a solution of these difficulties. I wish to offer 
what seems to me a solution of all three, in the form of a proposal 
that isin part an amendment to that of Mr. Astley Cooper. I will 
state it at once as simply and in as few words as possible. 

(1) Let the winning Grand Challenge eight of the year represent 
England. 

(2) Let the Henley Regatta course be the one chosen for the 
race. 

(3) Let the contest, at least in rowing, take place about the 
middle of July, instead of in June. 
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(4) Let the sculling be absolutely open, to professional and ama- 
teur alike. 

With regard to the first of these suggestions, it may be as well to 
explain, for the benefit of those who are not intimate with rowing 
matters, that the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley—a trophy offered 
for an eights’ race open to all amateur clubs—is incontestably the 
blue riband of the rowing world. There is naturally the keenest com- 
petition for it among the leading clubs, and very great honour is to be 
obtained in winning it. The crew that accomplishes this desirable 
feat can always fairly claim to be the first crew of the year over a 
mile-and-a-half course—the ’Varsities, the only crews in England 
that race over a four-and-a-quarter mile course, not coming within 
the limits of this comparison. I think it may fairly be argued, then, 
that the “Grand” eight will prove in most years equal to any 
mixed crew that could be made up from all England; and the new 
lustre added to the winning of the coveted trophy would cause even 
keener competition, and tend to produce an even finer crew than 
usual in the year of the great contest. To put it simply, it is the 
best existing crew of the year, and as such may be fairly entitled to 
represent the country against all comers. If this solution be adopted 
we are at once rid of the greater part of our difficulties. The sug- 
gestions that the scene of the contest should be the Henley course, 
and the date altered to July, are obviously corollaries to the first 
part of the proposal. The “Grand” eight is a crew trained to row 
a mile-and-a-half and not a four-and-a-quarter mile course; there- 
fore, if the Putney water were chosen for the contest, it would at 
once make any such plan virtually out of the question. But per- 
sonally I fail to see any reason for choosing the Putney to Mortlake 
distance. In England almost all racing takes place over courses 
varying between one and two miles in length, the only crews that 
row the full tidal course being the University eights in the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race. Therefore, of the two, surely the Henley 
distance may be considered far more typical of English rowing, and 
far more suited to it. I think, too, that the majority of oarsmen 
would admit that it is a course that brings out quite the best 
qualities of oarsmanship, the style of rowing being sharper and 
smarter than that required for the longer distance, while it produces 
far better racing, the struggle between Putney and Mortlake being 
often virtually over by the time Hammersmith bridge is reached. If 
we accept these first two suggestions the third also follows naturally ; 
for Henley Regatta takes place at the beginning of July, and if the 
contest was not rowed till the following June, or nearly a year after- 
wards, the club that had won the previous ‘“‘Grand” would probably 
not be able to get together the same men, and even if it did they 
could no longer be strictly considered the same crew, since, once 
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out of training, it does not at all follow that they could get together 
again and become as good as before. But, apart from this, I think 
July can be supported for other reasons, For, if the contest be 
postponed to this month, it will take place in the prime of the metro- 
politan rowing season, as, indeed, of the cricket season ; at the same 
time it will not interfere with practice for Henley; but with the 
meeting in June no members of the English eight could begin prac- 
tising for the Royal Regatta until the Imperial contest was concluded. 

It will be seen that so far I have avoided the further discussion of 
professionalism ; yet it is evident that professional rowing is quite 
excluded from representation by the present scheme. In justifica- 
tion let me explain my reasons for this. Professional] rowing, as 
apart from sculling, is at present, I may safely say, of little impor- 
tance in England. Itis entirely cut out of regattas held under A.R.A. 
rules, and, except in the National Regatta, an event started quite lately 
for the encouragement of professionals, has hardly any existence. Of 
actual eight-oared rowing in light ships, which is quite an art in itself, 
I believe there is none whatever among professionals. Therefore it 
can fairly be urged that professionalism is not at present worthy of 
representation in an English eight. This statement may seem sur- 
prising to some, who imagine that a professional must, by his very 
nature, be superior to an amateur; but surely in this case such a 
supposition is unreasonable. Here the amateur has all the best of 
the practice, with all the traditions and principles of rowing, and 
consequently the good coaching on his side; in short, it is the ama- 
teur to whom rowing is a serious business, the professional who 
turns his hand to it perhaps for one occasion during the year. The 
obvious inference, therefore, is, that unless the professional has an 
extraordinary natural superiority, he cannot claim to be considered 
in the same class with the best amateurs. It must be borne in mind 
that I am not here in any way referring to sculling, where this state 
of things is almost reversed, nor so much to pair-oared rowing; for 
two good scullers can usually make a good pair, from the very fact of 
their watermanship and sculling qualities, but they are not necessarily 
of much use in an eight. But I repeat the statement, and I think 
that most of those who are experienced in rowing matters will agree 
with me, that under existing circumstances there is no need to call 
for professional assistance, even in the making up of a thoroughly 
representative English eight. The objection may be urged, that 
this method is, after all, only a makeshift, and that professional rowing 
may soon increase sufficiently in importance to make it worthy of 
consideration. To this I can only answer, that there is no reason why 
it should ever become an important element in the world of rowing, 
nor is there any reason for regretting its absence, or attempting to 
coax it into existence where it does not naturally exist. Surely few 
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people can in principle support professionalism at all. Why should 
aman be paid for playing a game? Or, to put the same question 
in a reversed form, why should a game be played for remuneration, 
and not simply for its own sake? Of course it is easy to answer 
that, owing to the enthusiasm of English sportsmen and the great 
British public in certain branches of athletics, a demand for the 
professional has naturally arisen, and it is not surprising, in these 
days of eager competition, that the supply should have been imme- 
diately forthcoming. That professionalism should exist, therefore, 
in certain branches of sport—in cricket, for example—is natural 
enough ; but in rowing, always as apart from sculling, the case is 
different. Here there is no need and no call for the professional 
element. There is no demand, therefore surely there is no reason 
why we should try and force a supply down our own throats. I 
do not here wish for a moment to attack the existence of the National 
Regatta; the professed aim of that body is to produce a sculler 
worthy to compete against those of our Colonies and the world in 
general; and the rowing that also forms part of the programme 
probably tends to increase the field from which the looked-for cham- 
pion has yet to come. But I would urge that one of the chief merits 
of the wide organization of rowing in England under A.R.A. rules 
is that we here find a sport that is still purely a sport and in no sense 
atrade. Therefore I fail to see that the omission of the professional 
element is any valid objection to the best existing eight in England 
being held worthy to represent the country against all comers. At 
the same time I must add that a// comers should, I think, be taken 
in its literal sense. We can have no right to prescribe to our 
Colonists or to the Americans restrictions in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. Let England be ready to meet any crew whatever that 
they think good to send against her, and if the Imperial contest is to 
be as great an event as is proposed—and if it comes into existence at 
all, it must be great. I have no doubt the committee of the A.R.A. 
could be induced, for a special occasion of such importance, to pass 
an indemnifying rule, as, I believe, they have done in a previous 
case. 

We now come to my last suggestion, that the sculling match 
should be open to professional and amateur alike. We can readily 
see that the question of professionalism in rowing and in sculling 
stands on a different footing. In sculling, as in other branches of 
sport, the professional has come naturally into existence, and there 
is a very wide field of inter-professional racing. On the other hand 
there is very little really good amateur sculling in the country, and 
in this department the standard of amateurs, taken as a whole, is 
decidedly inferior to that of professionals. At the same time I do 
not mean to assert that the best professional is necessarily better 
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than the best amateur sculler. The relation of these two there is no 
possibility of estimating, as there is no direct means of comparison 
between them. Hence it would be impossible to advocate the exclusion 
of professionals altogether from this branch of the contest, nor can I 
see any reason why the amateur either should be altogether excluded, 
If, asin the rowing contest, the barrier of the A.R.A. rule can be 
removed, for this one occasion only, the matter is quite simple. Some 
preliminary trial or heat will obviously be necessary to discover and 
test the best English professional sculler, and if the winner of the 
Wingfield Sculls, the English amateur champion, be allowed to enter 
for this, whoever wins can fairly claim the honour of representing 
the country. This would moreover provide a link and means of 
comparison between amateur and professional sculling that could 
not fail to be of peculiar interest. The choice of a course for the 
sculling contest still remains an open question, but I think the ma- 
jority will be in favour of the full championship course from Putney 
to Mortlake, for the simple reason that nearly all the most important 
sculling matches and championships have taken place over this course, 
or one of equal length. 

So much then for a suggested solution of the difficulties that stand 
in the way of Mr. Astley Cooper’s proposal of a Pan-Anglican row- 
ing meeting. Before closing my remarks, there are still two points 
upon which I should like to touch. Firstly, at what interval should 
the meetings take place? I believe that four years have been sug- 
gested, and it seems to me that either four or five years would be the 
most suitable interval to choose. It is obvious that we do not want 
either to lessen the importance of the contest or to interfere unneces- 
sarily with the machinery of athletics at home, by making the meet- 
ing of too common occurrence. Nor ought we to weaken the interest 
attaching to it by making the intervening periods of too long 
duration. Therefore I incline to support the interval of four or 
five years as a happy mean between two extremes. 

Lastly, I should like to make a few remarks on the advisability of 
admitting the Americans to a share in the rowing contest. I do not 
know whether their admission is yet considered by Mr. Astley Cooper 
as a settled point. It is obvious that if they are included the scope 
and objects of the festival are at once considerably widened. The 
word “ Pan-Britannic”’ will no longer be wide enough in meaning 
to be retained in the title, and “ Pan-Anglican” is almost the only 
epithet that will convey what is intended. But looking at the sub- 
ject entirely from a practical point of view in its connection with a 
contest in rowing, it certainly appears most desirable that the 
Americans should be invited to take part. For a long time past 
a strong desire has been felt in both countries, and I think has lately 
been growing in strength, for some trial between English and Ameri- 
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gan rowing, particularly between that of the English and American 
Universities. It was only last summer that, as president of the 
0.U.B.C., I received a challenge from Yale to row an eight-oared 
match over the Putney to Mortlake course on some date during 
the late summer months. The committee of the O.U.B.C., finding 
it possible to get together almost all the men who had rowed 
against Cambridge in the preceding March, decided to accept 
the challenge. Unfortunately the news that arrived on the follow- 
ing day, that Yale had been decisively beaten in their race with 
Harvard, made the match impossible for either side. It is worth 
noticing that shortly before this an agent had arrived from America, 
with the modest proposal that in the year of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, 1893, the Oxford and Cambridge and the Yale and Harvard 
Boat Races should be combined in one, and take place, four boats 
tbreast, on American water. It is in very much this peculiarly 
American spirit that the papers in that country have received Mr. 
Astley Cooper’s proposal. The criticism passed on it was most 
favourable, but with startling enterprise it was suggested, as a slight 
amendment, that the Pan-Anglican Festival should be transferred 
bodily to America to form an attractive item in the programme of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. But apart from all this, the fact 
temains that the Americans are certainly our most evident rivals in 
the art of rowing, for we hear and know comparatively little of Aus- 
tralian performances in this branch of sport. It would, therefore, 
be most unsatisfactory were we not to take this opportunity of 
measuring our strength with theirs, as well as with that of our Colo- 
tial oarsmen. 

I have now treated as fully as need be that small section of Mr. 
Astley Cooper’s scheme that relates to rowing. The triple contest 
that he proposes I have discussed on what seems to me its least prac- 
ticable side, and have tried to show that the difficulties that stand in 
the way, though great, are not insurmountable. There is, indeed, 
very little doubt that if Mr. Astley Cooper can arouse any real 
mthusiasm for the cause that he supports so warmly, it wiil be 
tarried to a triumphant issue. This is the ultimate question on which 
its success must turn. I may be allowed to express my earnest hope 
that the athletic portion, at any rate, of the scheme will have a fair 
trial. If this can be secured there ought to be no fear of its failure. 

R. P. P. Rows. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


By birth and breeding M. de Maupassant is a Norman. And his 
writings are marked with the qualities special to his native pro- 
vince. They are robust, sane, keen, vivid, “canny,” broadly 
material in essence, humorous at times, and at times also a little 
ponderous and slow. The rich breath of Norman bottom-lands 
where the kine stand up to their breast in the dark green grass and 
hardly need to bend their head to crop it; the scents of the 
woods and marshes where the Norman gentry shoot with as much 
zest as their ancestors a thousand years ago roved and pillaged; 
the sharp sea-breezes on the coast with its chaplet of watering- 
places, fishing villages and ports; and again the quaintness of the 
inland towns with their cobbled streets and little old dwelling-houses 
and great cathedrals: all this has passed into M. Guy de Mau- 
passant’s pages, informing, in a manner, even those among his tales 
which deal with subjects so non-Norman as the life of Paris streets 
or the boating on the Seine or the aspects of Southern France 
or of Italy or Sicily or the desert of Sahara. Norman muscle and 
Norman sinew make themselves felt through it all. 

A second important element in M. Guy de Maupassant’s talent 
consists in the early influence upon him of his great initiator 
Flaubert. But it may be questioned if in the long run M. de 
Maupassant has not suffered more than benefited through -his 
apprenticeship to the author of Madame Bovary and L’ Education 
Sentimentale. Flaubert taught Maupassant to write and to compose; 
unfortunately he also tempted him to analyse and think. Could the 
divers causes be determined which have brought Guy de Maupassant 
at forty to a madhouse, thought (in the sense of brooding distressfully 
over the deficiencies and discrepancies of human life and human 
nature) would be discovered in the foreground. His books are full 
of it, full to overflowing; and Maupassant was one of those who 
never put aught into their books but what they find within them- 
selves ; the personal and intimate objectively set forth. 

Reflection of this sort cannot be indulged in with impunity. 
Flaubert’s life was ravaged by it, and now Guy de Maupassant has 
fallen a victim. Scepticism, materialism, faith, devotion, or some 
other limitation must of necessity intervene, or the sturdiest brain 
will reel. To be forever trying to penetrate the mysteries— 
fatal. ‘That way madness lies,” said Hamlet, whose own sanity 
has always been a matter of controversy and doubt. And when to 
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thought is added action ; when settled distaste does not deter from 
repeated experiment; when monotony of sensation is unbearable, 
though multiplicity of sensation be suicidal: nerves of steel in a 
body of iron would hardly stand it. On his boat one day off the 
Riviera, Guy de Maupassant falls to examining the conditions of 
existence. His mind works and works over the dismal problem, 
crowded with factors that will never accord. Sleep that night is 
impossible ; and the next day—a torturing headache. And then in 
self-defence, as he imagines, M. de Maupassant resorts to smelling 
ether... . 

The whole process is described in a significant chapter of Mau- 
passant’s book Sur /’Eau, which helps one to understand how this 
yigorous and healthy man, compact and sturdy of frame and fond 
almost to excess of sport, bodily exercise and travel, went from 
moralising to misanthropy, from misanthropy to settled morose- 
ness, and from moroseness finally to mania. 

To re-read at the present day Maupassant’s five-and-twenty 
yolumes is to discover at every line some hint or foreshadowing of a 
story more tragic than any he has written. In his first book, Des 
Vers, he tells how one evening, after prolonged solitary meditation, 
a sudden indescribable Horror arose in the midnight room :— 


“*, . . . Pour mon salut éternel je n’aurais 
Ni fait un mouvement ni détourné la téte. .. . 
Ainsi que des oiseaux battus par la tempéte, 
Mes pensers tournoyaient comme affolés d’horreur. 
Une sueur de mort me glacait chaque membre. 
Et je n’entendais pas d’autre bruit dans ma chambre 
Que celui de mes dents qui claquaient de terreur.” 


while his last, L’Jnutile Beauté, contains more than one tale of 
frenzy and aberration. The string is one on which the author of La 
Peur and Le Horla has always harped. In consequence he has 
been suspected of a desire to imitate Edgar Poe. Poe has become 
un grand homme pour la France, as Baudelaire long ago threatened ; 
but to-day every one will agree that Maupassant had little need to 
look abroad for maniacal inspiration. 

The cause of a premature break-down like Guy de Maupassant’s 
is always excess in one form or another. The most destructive form 
of all, perhaps, is pessimistic thought. 


I. 


The short story as written by Tourguénieff, Mérimée, Maupassant, 
and Balzac at his highest, may contain the gist of the best and biggest 
book, in the same way that “un sonnet sans défaut vaut seul un long 
pocme.” The impression of life it gives— un coin de la vie vu a 
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travers un tempérament ”—may be as intense, as complete and pro- 
found as a whole volume, or three volumes, or twenty volumes could 
make it. Life, stripped of rhetoric, platitudes, prejudices, and 
“padding”: that is what we want in fiction, and that is what we 
obtain, in brimful measure, in the pages of Guy de Maupassant, 
He is an artist in life still more than an artist in style. Almost 
alone among modern French writers, he uses words less for their 
own sake than for what they have the power to convey. Not 
puissantly architectural like M. Zola, not delicately, gracefully vivid 
like M. Daudet, not scholarly, soft and supple like M. Bourget, not 
tremulous and exquisite like M. Loti, and not morbidly vibrant like 
M. Huysmans, he yet lives nearer the centre than any of them. No 
one has put life more directly upon paper, with less of verbal scaffold- 
ing about it. ‘Style”—as most French artists conceive of it— 
as often as not impedes rather than assists the rendering of the 
vision or impression. Therefore of style in this acceptation M. de 
Maupassant will have none. He says himself in his preface to 
Pierre et Jean :— 


‘‘There is no need of the queer, complicated, numerous, and Chinese voca- 
bulary which is imposed on us to-day under the name of artistic writing, to 
fix all the shades of thought; the right way is to distinguish with an extreme 
clearness all those modifications of the value of a word which come from the 
position it occupies. Let us have fewer nouns, verbs and adjectives of an 
almost imperceptible sense, and more different phrases variously constructed, 
ingeniously cast, full of the science of sound and rhythm. Let us have an 
excellent general form rather than be collectors of rare terms.” 

One characteristic phrase here is notable: ‘The right way is to 
distinguish with an extreme clearness... That “right way” is 
the one M. de Maupassant has followed throughout, with regard 
to his outlook on the world in general as well as to his theory and 
practice in style, 

In this same preface (something in the nature of a literary pro- 
nunciamento) M. de Maupassant supposes a sincere and enlightened 
critic saying to the writer of fiction, ‘Make me something fine 
in the form that shall suit you best, according to your tempera- 
ment.” He himself has never sought any form save “ that which 
suited him best,” and has never attempted to work otherwise than in 
accordance with his natural bent and gifts. There are indeed few 
instances of a man of letters so promptly lighting on his natural 
vein without any time wasted in collateral attempts. To this con- 
summation Flaubert’s advice and tuition must largely have con- 
tributed; still, a personal faculty of decisiveness—the faculty of 
knowing exactly what he wanted to do and divining at once how 
best he could do it—was evidently strong in Guy de Maupassant. 

By thus strictly following the lines of his own temperament, 
M. de Maupassant has accomplished more within ten or fifteen 
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years than the majority of men of letters can effect in the whole 
of their existence. People who haply dislike certain aspects of 
M. de Maupassant’s talent—who think it rough, or crude, or 
morose, or brutal—might here reply that his temperament is not the 
temperament of an idealist or poet. That is, doubtless, very true. 
His published verse, to speak of this only, gave conclusive proof of 
how little poetry was in his composition. M.de Maupassant is not 
a poet, if only because of that hard distinctness with which he sees 
things; he concentrates his gaze so intently upon the object, that 
he misses the haze or halo which surrounds it. Take for example 
the piece of amatory realism entitled “Le Mur,” which opens M. de 
Maupassant’s small and early book of verse. Here effects of moon- 
light in a beautiful old park are noted with a little more precision 
and minuteness than most people would devote to the description of 
a crush of carriages in Piccadilly on a July afternoon. Poetry will 
have none of this hard circumstantiality, so it is doubly fortunate 
that M. de Maupassant applied himself to prose, else French litera- 
ture might have counted one indifferent versifier the more, and one 
incomparable nouvelliste the less. 


II. 


Everyone will recollect the sensation created ten or twelve years 
ago by the production of the Soirées de Médan. Among this little 
collection of tales by M. Zola and his disciples and friends, one alone, 
Boule de Suif, made the great success of the book. M. de Maupassant 
at that time was leading the somewhat restricted existence of a clerk 
in a Government office. Rowing on the river was his sole holiday 
pastime—(‘‘ I used to be happy when I got out of a Sunday ; I had 
six francs in my pocket to spend!”)—and if literary ambitions 
devoured him in secret, they did not at any rate affect his physical 
appearance, thus described by an amiable confrére: “Il se portait 
trés bien, un peu haut en couleur, lair d’un robuste bourgeois cam- 
pagnard.” For the subject of Boule de Suif he had gone back 
pretty far in his experience ; back to the “ terrible year” when the 
northern half of France lay in the double grip of the Teutonic 
invader and of one of the most rigorous winters the century has 
known. A great deal was seen of the Germans in 1871 in Nor- 
mandy, and we may be sure that Guy de Maupassant saw at least as 
much as anybody: Boule de Suif, in fact, proves it. ‘ Realism” 
was, naturally enough, the distinguishing note of this story from 
the pen of a pupil of Flaubert and a contemporary of Zola. The 
heroine, in particular, was untrammelled enough for the most uncom- 
promising taste. 

But something more than mere realism marked this first effort of 
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Guy de Maupassant’s. There was, pervading the whole, a powerful 
and poignant sense of humanity, with its perplexities and pains. 
Profound, vigorous and original in feeling, and acute, exact and 
direct in observation, in treatment Boule de Suif was nearly perfect. 
Plainly, the new-comer in “naturalism” was past master in all arts 
of style and composition. At his first attempt a masterpiece: “ Et 
pour mes coups d’essai je veux des coups de maitre.” 

La Maison Tellier came next. “ Maitre 4 peu prés irréprochable 
dans un genre qui ne l’est pas,” is M. Jules Lemaitre’s ingenious 
definition of Guy de Maupassant, and I daresay that in alluding to 
the “not irreproachable” genre it was principally of La Maison 
Tellier that the Débats critic was thinking. The subject certainly is 
not edifying, but, just as certainly, itis human. “It’s human, and 
it is art.” The calm contempt for conventional ideas of morality, 
the steady accuracy of touch and searching truthfulness of tone, in 
short the absolute command over every element of the theme—here 
again ‘masterpiece’ is the only word. The strange undercurrent 


of pathos in this tale has been well indicated by Mr. Henry James. 
“The capacity for sudden innocent delights latent in natures which 
have lost their innocence ”: that affords a capital idea of the theme 


of La Maison Tellier. Few better examples could be found of the 
touch that makes the whole world kiz—the magic touch that lays 
bare the springs of unpolluted feeling still unchoked beneath the sur- 
face of hearts encrusted with layer upon layer of unthinking, sordid 
sin. One of Maupassant’s best traits is his sympathy with the outcasts 
and scapegoats of existence. This declares itself not in La Maison 
Tellier alone, but in twenty, fifty other tales. He who has been accused 
of both hardness and shortness of vision—who is supposed by certain 
critics never to see beneath the surface—has in reality a wonderful 
eye for the secret things that lie crushed and blighted in so many a 
mind and heart. Tender he hardly ever is; compassionate he can 
be, with the compassion that has its root in strength. Read, for 
instance, the story entitled ironically Promenade. The old book- 
keeper, M. Leras, who for forty years has sat, day after day, in the 
self-same office on the same high chair, comes out one afternoon and 
is tempted to a solitary stroll. He doesn’t particularly feel the 
hardship of his fate. ‘‘ Having never enjoyed anything, he had no 
particular desires.” On this special occasion he is even rather 
cheerful ; he actually treats himself to a little dinner with a half- 
bottle of cheap Bordeaux at a corner wine-shop, where he sits at a 
square tin table, painted yellow, without any cloth on it, outside on 
the pavement near the establishment’s wide-open door. Then he 
has a cup of black coffee and a glass of fine champagne, and by way of 
making an evening of it, wanders off in the direction of the Bois de 
Boulogne. Darkness gradually gathers. The summer air is breath- 
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less. All along the broad white avenue that leads into the great 
fashionable park, rolls an interminable string of open cabs with their 
firefly eyes, each cab containing, invariably, a couple. . . . A subtle 
fever of desire and passion stirs abroad like a whispering breeze. 
Leras reflects. . . . Love—desire—passion—little enough has he 
ever had to do with that! ... Night falls, and fatigued, he sits 
upon a bench. And now forms of prowling women come about him; 
prostitution, in its lowest, most abominable guise, the prostitution of 
utter penury, of snatching eagerness for the smallest sum; prostitu- 
tion that disgraces the scenes where in darkness it ventures to lurk, 
asan unclean gutter would disgrace a splendid street : its mere aspect 
and contact bring sadness upon his heart. This, he thinks, is life : 
pleasure, gaiety, wealth, dissipation in rolling carriages, unheard-of 
depths of degradation amid the gloom, and for some—as for him— 
life-long solitude in jail-like offices and bare, sinister garret rooms. 
His room ... it seems impossible for him to go back to it... . 
A nameless wretchedness, an inevitable grief, a sense of awful despair 
possess him. . . . As though to get away from something, he rises 
and hurries off, deep off into the wooded alleys of the park beyond 
the lofty iron gate. Finally he turns into a thicket . . . and there, 
early the next morning, is found the body of an old man who has 
hanged himself with his braces. It is the sort of periodical occur- 
tence to which the newspapers devote a “par.” Guy de Maupassant 
has made of it an “impression” almost tragic enough for Dante. 
Twenty other tales in a similar vein of feeling recur to mind. 
Monsieur Parent, a kindly, slow, timid man with a wife who 
despises and deceives him. All the love in his nature, which can 
find no other vent, concentrates itself upon the baby son. A family 
tataclysm at length occurs. The woman, with perversion’s fiendish 
instinct for striking straight at the most vulnerable part, spits out 
at him, among a flood of other taunts, the fact that the boy is not 
his own. And then, taking the child, she goes to live with Monsieur 
Parent’s former friend, her lover. . . . The wronged and wretched 
man is left alone. Years pass. He sinks into a kind of torpor. 
Each day on the same bench in the same café for hours; when 
thinking least, he is least unhappy. And thus he grows gradually 
old. . . . One summer’s day friends prevail upon him to go and 
spend the afternoon at Saint-Germain. He has dinner there at the 
Pavillon Henri Quatre, and from a distance recognises the trio who 
all these years have been living upon an allowance from his pocket. 
Wife, lover, boy, the boy now grown into a tall, conceited-looking 
young man. Parent’s blood boils: his wasted, miserable life—these 
are the wretches that have wrecked it! But he will be revenged on 
them—on all three. How? he feverishly considers, as he looks at 
them again, more closely. The woman—she is stout now, and looks 
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contemptuous, and seems exactly the sort of person who would be 
hardest on any failing or weakness in others. The man—well 
preserved, well-dressed, air of diplomatic dignity. . . . He, Parent, 
is heavy, weak, bald, grey, shambling, and almost shabby. Oh, but 
he will tell them what he thinks of them—tell them boldly what 
they are. . . . Their copious, carefully chosen meal well over, the 
three walk off into the forest. The young man, full of spirits, leaps 
like a colt over the fallen tree-trunks. But now Monsieur Parent 
is upon them. . . . The repressed pain and resentment of twenty 
years come pouring from his lips in a long, heated, incoherent, 
undignified tirade. The three stand and stare at him without a 
word, until at last, he shambles angrily and excitedly away... . 
That night at his Paris café he drinks, for the first time in his life, 
more than is good for him, and is sent home by the patron in a cab. 
Not romantic—but c’est la vie. 

Yvette, again, has always struck me as one of Maupassant’s best, 
Jean de Servigny, typically Parisian, slight, elegant, apparently 
frail but in reality indefatigable, light, sceptical, changeable, at 
once irresolute and energetic, capable at once of everything and 
of nothing, finds himself gradually attracted to the daughter of 
the “ Marquise Obardi ”—marquise pour rire. Yvette, young, intel- 
ligent, charming, has been brought up in luxury to believe her 
mother a real grande dame. But slowly things have dawned upon 
her, and when she “finds out” for certain she wants to die; to die 
in a carefully-prepared, slightly theatrical manner, for in the 
midst of her native goodness and naiveté and girlish delicacy, she 
is still by inherited tendency histrionic. So after a day at her 
mother’s place on the river, when she has made herself particularly 
fascinating in the eyes of the whole male party assembled, she 
inhales chloroform from a lot of little bottles that, with much pains, 
she has procured from as many different chemists. Die, however, 
she doesn’t, for an alarm is finally given and Jean de Servigny breaks 
into her room. She cares for Servigny, and now she lets him know 
it. He is deeply moved and touched, but under the circumstances, 
what can he do? Poor Yvette! forall her girlish dreams of dignity 
and purity, she must tread in her mother the “ marchioness’s” foot- 
steps. C'est da vie, once again. 

LT’ Abandonné is a gem without a flaw. The old husband whose 
wife has dragged him to a town on the Norman coast rebels when 
she speaks of going out walking in the fields on one of the hottest 
days of the whole summer, and turns her over to M. d’Apreval, their 
joint friend and companion for many years. The first words 
between the pair when they start reveal that they are bent on a 
painful errand. They are going, by Madame de Cadour’s wish, into 
the interior to catch sight of a man who lives there, pensioned, 
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ignorant of his origin, and who in reality is their illegitimate son. 
And all along the way, along the hot, white, dusty road beneath the 
blinding glare of the sun, Madame de Cadour thinks of days past and 
gone. She had been married, as in France so many girls are married, 
to a man who was virtually a stranger. A friend, M. d’Apreval, 
had long loved her with profound and persistent passion; her 
husband one day left for a distant voyage, and resistance was pos- 
sible no longer. A child was born of their love, and now Madame 
de Cadour, for the first time since his birth, when she was obliged 
to send him away, is going to feast her eyes upon her son. The 
pair arrive at the farm the son has bought with his unknown mother’s 
supplies. She sees him, and her heart sinks into the ground. A 
coarse, rude peasant, married to a woman ruder, coarser still. 
The old lady and the old gentleman pretend they have come in 
merely to get a glass of milk ; the two peasants eye them suspiciously 
and churlishly, and Madame de Cadour and M. d’Apreval depart. 
Slowly they return—he mute, she shedding silent incessant tears— 
along the same white, straight, interminable road. On their reaching 
home the husband, who has enjoyed meanwhile a comfortable nap, 
asks them if they have had “une jolie promenade.” ‘ Charmante, 
mon cher, charmante,” is M. d’Apreval’s reply. 

Another small perfection is Hautot Pére et Fils. Hautot pére, 
the middle-aged, well-to-do Norman farmer, half-gentleman, half- 
peasant, is proud of his land and fond of his shooting. Witha 
party of his friends, he goes out for partridge one morning early. 
He brings one down, and runs into the brushwood to get it. The 
next moment a second report is heard. ‘Ha! ha!” the friends 
exclaim, ‘“‘ he must have lighted on a hare!” But Hautot doesn’t 
re-appear.—They go to look for him, and find him lying helpless 
with the contents of his second barrel in his body. The doctor 
sees at a glance there is no hope. Hautot /i/s, a tall, lank, somewhat 
simple and timid young man, stands the next day by the bed- 
side watching his father die. Such an accident, so sudden— 
he can hardly realise the situation. But Hautot pére can realise 
it, and is prepared to meet his fate like a man One last injunction 
he has to make, too delicate for writing, or for any ears save those of 
his son. A widower for many years past, Hautot has had a friend in 
the large town near by. His death will make a terrible difference in 
her position, and out of a sentiment of honour, he wishes his son to 
visit her and assure her that she will not be left to want. Hautot 
fils promises ; the father dies and is buried, and the next week sees 
the son ringing nervously at the door of an apartment on the third 
floor of an old house in Rouen. A pretty, pleasing, fresh-faced, 
modest woman (“aimante, dévouée, une vraie femme, quoi,” the 
father had said of her on his death-bed) receives him, and is over- 
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whelmed at the news told awkwardly by the son of him whose 
visit she had been this very day expecting. At the table in the 
dining-room Hautot pére’s place is ready laid, awaiting him: it 
seems impossible to realise that he will never sit there any more. 
But “ Mam/’zelle Donet” reflects that Hautot jis may be hungry 
after his journey. She presses him to eat ; he reluctantly and timidly 
consents, and the pair sit duwn along with a little boy, who at first, 
when he saw his mother weep, had fallen fiercely upon the unknown 
visitor and kicked and beaten his ankles and thighs. Mam’zelle 
Donet declines to accept the yearly sum Hautot /i/s has been directed 
by the dead man to offer her. She can make her own living, as she 
always has done. But at length, “If I do accept,’ she murmurs, 
“it shall be settled on the little one.” On the little one! ... 
César Hautot understands. .. . And long and wistfully he looks 
at the unconscious little fellow now engaged busily with knife and 
fork. .. . When the young man rises clumsily to go, Mam’zelle 
Donet is at a loss what to say to him. Hautot pére was in the habit 
of coming once a week to have early dinner with Mam’zelle Donet 
and Master Emile. Hautot /i/s, still much upset and bewildered, is 
invited to return the week following, and he accepts. . . . What 
may or may not be destined to follow is left entirely in the air. 
There is a flavour of quaint pathos about the rustic tale, Boitelle. 
Boitelle is an old peasant who goes from farm to farm performing 
the lowest kinds of drudgery for a pittance. He is married, and 
has fourteen children, all of them alive, and, as peasants go, doing 
well. Why, then, should he have come so low? Because, he 
explains, his parents wouldn’t let him marry as he wished. When 
young and a soldier he had a strange fondness for exotic things. 
He would stand by the hour in the streets of Havre, lost in admira- 
tion at the sight of the lately-landed tropical birds with their strange, 
rich, various plumage. One day he meets a young negress with eyes 
like jet beads and glittering white teeth and headdress of yellow 
and red, and she appears to him a creature as glorious and gorgeous 
as the birds. He falls in love with her, and at length proposes, 
and one day takes her into the country to see nis parents and get 
their consent. She does her best to ingratiate them; turns up her 
sleeves to help the mother in her kitchen and farmyard, and is 
respectful and cheerful and attentive. But alas, a blackamoor! 
“Non, vrai, all’ est trop noire,” the bewildered parents murmur, 
turning a deaf ear to their son’s entreaties. With heavy heart he 
takes his negress back in all her finery to the station, whilst troops 
of peasants come flocking across fields to view the spectacle of a 
weeping black woman, walking arm-in-arm with “le fi’ Boitelle.” 
A French peasant’s reverence for the paternal will causes Boitelle 
to relinquish his dream of his exotic passion. But his life is never 
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the same again. His subsequent marriage and the fourteen children 
themselves bring no pleasure. He becomes quite careless and sinks. 
He had once a glimpse of what would have been happiness to him. 
He failed to obtain it. That is all. 


III. 


Maupassant has written upwards of five score stories altogether, 
which might be classed under different heads. There are shooting 
tales (excellently good), tales of travel, tales of mystery and dread 
(one or two of them admirable, the rest nought), tales setting forth 
the vulgarities and vices of fashionable life (wherein, perhaps, we 
have Guy de Maupassant at his level worst), tales of passion under 
strange circumstances in exotic lands, and ludicrous tales, as well as 
some tragic ones, relating entirely to the life of the Norman pea- 
santry and gentry. Again, tales of the miserable existence of petty 
clerks in Government offices at Paris; tales of boating adventure on 
the river Seine; tales of strange medical experience ; tales of love 
in general, mostly unpleasant; tales of Parisian life, high and low ; 
and others too numerous to mention, 

At a general glance they appear of very uneven merit. Taste can 
hardly be Guy de Maupassant’s strongest point, or he would not 
have allowed so much essentially vulgar work to crop up in the 
midst of undoubted masterpieces like tares among sound wheat. But 
do taste and power go often handin hand? We must take them 
separately, as we get them, and be thankful. Maupassant’s bad 
work, however, is not the result of negligence or haste. He does 
his best with every subject—only his best is not always good. The 
workmanship almost invariably is admirable. It is the feeling that 
sometimes leaves somewhat to be desired. Maupassant’s attitude in 
respect of sexual matters, in particular, upon which he lays every- 
where the greatest stress, seems generally repugnant. The pagan 
ideal is all very well, but not when it means going on all fours. 
M. de Maupassant is never actually corrupt; from that his very 
robustness saves him ; but coarse he frequently is, coarse to bestiality. 
Fortunately his best work is too grave, penetrating, and profound 
to admit of such disfigurement. It is when Maupassant unbends 
that he is least to be admired—always excepting in his Norman 
drolleries such as Toine, Tribunaux Rustiques, Le Rosier de Madame 
Husson, and others, comic masterpieces that remind one not too 
distantly of Moliére. 

And then what critic but would pardon many faults of feeling in 
favour of such a style? A style where there is never a word too 
much, where every word is in precisely its proper place, and no 
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word is employed for more or less than its meaning. Herein Mau- 
passant surpasses even Flaubert, from whose prose, however chas- 
tened, the rhythmical pre-occupation is rarely absent. ‘Un style 
de canotier,”” some one has said of Guy de Maupassant’s way of 
writing. The comparison, though trivial, is exact. There is a tight- 
ness in his phrases that makes one think of the “ sweater ” clinging 
to muscles underneath. 
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‘On either side of the road the green country stretched away. The colza, 
now in bloom, formed in spots a great carpet of undulating yellow, from which 
there rose a strong, wholesome scent, a scent penetrating and pleasant, carried 
very far by the breeze. In the valley the bluebottles held up their little azure 
heads, which the women wished to pluck, but M. Rivet refused to stop. Then, 
in one place, a whole field looked as if it were sprinkled with blood, it was so 
crowded with poppies.” 


Prose more rhythmical than this, from La Maison Tellier, would not 
be good prose; in other respects it deserves every praise, for it gives, 
with fewest strokes, a perfect picture. 

Yet a few words, and the subject of the short stories will be done 
with. Many might be mentioned, one more admirable than the 
other. Miss Harriet, I believe, is a special favourite with French 
readers. To an insular taste it is less pleasing. The figure of the 
sentimental English spinster, who distributes tracts broadcast to the 
peasants of the Norman coast and who, having fallen in love with 
an irresistible French painter, throws herself into a well because she 
sees him kiss the maid-servant, is a little too caricatural. For my 
part I prefer Mile. Fifi, the story of the fierce, disdainful, dandified, 
feline little German officer who, during an orgy in the chdteau, 
which “ Mile. Fifi” and his brother officers are occupying in Nor- 
mandy, towards the close of the Franco-German campaign, blows 
smoke from his pipe inte the mouth of his French female companion 
and follows up the compliment by heaping opprobrium upon the 
defeated French. The woman snatches a knife off the table, stabs 
him to death, and escapes. By the care of the village priest, she is 
hidden in the belfry, and the raging German officers beat the country 
for a month and never find her. After the war she is married by a 
certain “ patriote sans préjugés,’ who makes of her, in M. de Mau- 
passant’s sardonic phrase, “une Dame qui valut autant que beau- 
coup d’autres.” One likes to feel M, de Maupassant’s pulse beating 
in this semi-patriotic manner. Patriotic he occasionally is, but with 
sobriety and reserve, and never as the mere chauvin or ‘jingo,” 
lowest and stupidest of created things. M. de Maupassant’s thought 
has no particular philosophical value, but at least it has lifted him 
above that. 

Another masterly little tale is Madame Baptiste, but too shocking 
and harrowing for description in these pages. Deux Amis, in which 
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two timorous, inoffensive bourgeois, towards the end of the Paris 
siege, allow themselves to be tempted outside of the fortifications to 
the riverside to fish, when they are caught by the Prussians and 
incontinently shot for spies, is Life itself in inadequacy of cause and 
horror of consequence. Adieu is a touching tale of the infinite 
sadness of age, that creeps so quickly over human beings, turning 
the gay handsome gallant into a worn, decrepit old man, and 
the graceful, delicate, exquisite girl into a stout, red-faced 
matron. La Confession is the tragic account of crime long hidden 
rising irresistibly to the sinner’s lips beside a deathbed. La Petite 
Roque conveys a fearful suggestion of almost involuntary and 
unconscious bestiality and crime. Dademoiselle Perle is one of those 
stories of thwarted affection to which M. de Maupassant seems 
prone. Le Pére Aimadbie reveals the harder qualities of the Norman 
peasant’s nature, and Z’Inutile Beauté constitutes a sombre arraign- 
ment of life in some of its physiological aspects. Le Champ d’ Oliviers 
brims over with elements of tragedy. Mouche is a little riverside 
narrative at once pathetic and droll. L’Héritage is “ horrible, most 
horrible ” in its delineation of bowryeois avarice and baseness. Espe- 
cially admirable is Gargon, un bock ! which in half a dozen pages 
shows the disintegration of a superior nature through the effects of 
@ premature vision of life’s secret horrors. ‘C’était une dme trés- 
délicate, trés-fine, originale et tendre, qui s’est félée au premier choc 
de la vie.” This was said of Charles Baudelaire, and might be said 
with equal truth of the hero of Gargon, un bock! Mon Oncle Jules 
relates the experience of a little boy who has always heard his people 
brag about the absent uncle who will one day return to shed dis- 
tinction upon them all. This relative is finally discovered in the 
person of a broken-down wretch who opens oysters for his living on 
a steamboat. Only the little boy learns who it is, but he knows 
enough of the world in general, and of his own progenitors in par- 
ticular, to keep his own counsel under circumstances like these. He 
sees no more of his vagrant uncle; in after life he often thinks of 
him, and gives generous alms to the poor. 


IV. 


Nine volumes of Maupassant’s remain to be examined. Three, La 
Vie Errante, Au Soleil, and Sur ? Eau, are books of travel by sea and 
land in Algeria, Italy, Sicily and on board a yacht along the Medi- 
terranean coast. Every page is full of M. de Maupassant’s own 
feeling and thought, and the descriptions of nature are perhaps the 
best to be found anywhere in his work. And now for the six long 
novels. 
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Any book by Guy de Maupassant which bears the title, Une Vie, 
is sure beforehand to be painful rather than pleasing. La vie is so 
bad that une vie is likely to be bad too. The invincible desire for 
hard, naked, even sordid truth to ascertained fact, which has ever 
influenced Maupassant’s mind and eye, was strong upon him when 
he wrote this first romance. “Then, in a tone of resignation, she 
said: ‘Ca n’est pas toujours gai, la vie!’”” That remark, made by 
the heroine Jeanne at the end of one of the chapters, gives the key- 
note. Poor Jeanne! she lives her life; she knows happiness, doubt- 
ful and little; disappointment, deception, despair, much, profoundly, 
and long; at length knows death, and the story comes to an end. 
Its quite ordinary incidents are strung together with careful avoid- 
ance of anything like system, symmetry, or sequence. It is indeed 
“ A Life,” the joys of it as idle and evanescent as blown sea-foam, 
the sadness of it deeper than plummet can sound. 

Through a not unfrequent effect of pessimism, M. de Maupassant 
is inclined to what may be called unpleasantness of detail. Among 
the many things distinguishable at a given moment in any situa- 
tion, object, or person, the things M. de Maupassant selects are 
usually the least agreeable. From the point of view of mere literary 
art he may be justified in this system of choice, owing to the intenser 
impression of reality thus imparted. But the reader undergoes a 
certain amount of pain, as does also perhaps the writer. A woman 
dies, and is sincerely lamented by her daughter. The next day 
the daughter enters the dining-room, and “as she had been too 
grieved to feel hunger the day before, she now fell ravenously 
upon the provisions.” A summer’s evening in Paris is: to be 
described, and here is how Guy de Maupassant describes it: ‘The 
city, as hot as a stew, seemed to sweat in the suffocating night. 
The drains puffed their pestilential breath from their mouths of 
granite, and the underground kitchens poured into the streets, 
through their low windows, the infamous miasmas of their dish- 
water and stale sauces.” Power and brutality are sometimes near 
allied. 

The passage I have just quoted is from Be/-Ami—unpleasant 
passage from a more unpleasant book. Bel-Ami reads like a novel by 
Smollett, infinitely better composed and better written. Thackeray’s 
Barry Lyndon is a nobleman by the side of Georges Duroy, and 
unfortunately, somehow, Georges Duroy seems much more real than 
Barry Lyndon. The novel is full of bustle, colour, movement, and 
curious detail, yet M. de Maupassant’s besetting weakness, the lack 
of delicacy, so repeatedly finds him out that the reader’s final 
feeling is not one of gratification unalloyed. 

The subject of Mont-Oriol has been indicated perspicuously as 
follows: “A gentleman, if he happen to be a low animal, is liable to 
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love a lady very much less if she presents him with a pledge of 
their affection.” This lady and gentleman, it should be added, are 
united in bonds of wedlock—with a couple of other people. Still 
we are made to feel that Paul Brétigny is not a bad fellow at bottom. 
Like the rest of us, he is in reality irresponsible. We are puppets 
swayed by circumstance. ‘Self-command” is as great a fallacy as 
the old one of the sun’s turning round the earth. 

Pierre et Jean, by common consent, within its limits is a very 
perfect performance. Shorter, more condensed, and slighter in theme 
than the remainder of M. de Maupassant’s novels, it is more in the 
nature of a short story elaborately worked up. The contrasted 
natures of the two brothers, so unlike that it seems inevitable one 
should become jealous of the other; the tender, tortured heart of 
the poor mother with its dead secret, which Pierre, acting on an 
overmastering impulse, brings at length to light: it is “domestic 
tragedy”’ with a vengeance. Pierre et Jean may not be, as some 
contend, the absolute masterpiece of Guy de Maupassant. None of 
his writings, however, give a more vivid idea of the perfection of his 
manner and method. 

The subject of Fort comme da Mort is human, but happily of 
unfrequent occurrence. Sensuality, as we have seen, is the mark or 
“sign” of very much of Guy de Maupassant’s work. Quite possibly 
acertain degree of sensuality is a natural and necessary element of 
human life, which centuries of monastic aberrations miscalled ‘Chris- 
tianity ” have done too much to blindly crush. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the drawbacks of sensuality have seldom 
been set forth with greater power than in this story. If really 
the flesh be all in all, when the flesh begins to decay our soul 
must sink within us, and so we will die a hundred deaths before 
our time. Olivier Bertin has been for twenty years the adorer of 
Madame de Guilleroy. But when her beauty fades—when disfigur- 
ing age overtakes her—he gradually conceives a passionate though 
not impure love for her daughter, who is the facsimile of what she 
herself was at the daughter’s age. Bertin struggles, Madame de 
Guilleroy divines, the girl alone remains unconscious. Death by 
“accident” is Bertin’s final refuge. But the accident is necessitated ; 
the death of the body is but a consequence of the death of the spirit. 

Notre Ceur acquires a melancholy interest through being, if I 
mistake not, the last printed work by Guy de Maupassant. It 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and its ‘‘ modernism” must 
have sent a thrill of holy horror through those secular pages. At 
hazard I open the volume, and my eye lights on the opening phrase 
of Chapter III.: “Il était torturé, car il l’aimait.” Is love, then, 
with M. de Maupassant, necessarily equivalent to torture? Small 
wonder if a brain so affected has ended by going wrong. Schopen- 
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hauer was pessimistic, but at least he was resigned; not so Guy de 
Maupassant, unfortunately for him. In Notre Ceur is set forth the 
passion of a man of anxious artistic temperament for a woman coldly 
coquettish and deliberately perverse. The type is frequent enough 
with Guy de Maupassant, but is nowhere else in his works so care- 
fully studied and brilliantly portrayed. The man thinks he is going 
to be happy, and is unhappy. nd all the varied shades of his 
unhappiness are described with admirable skill. That is all, but 
for poor André Mariolles, if not the reader also, it is too much .... 


Save for some future improvement in his condition, not greatly to 
be expected if infinitely to be desired, Guy de Maupassant’s career 
may now be regarded as closed. He is immured in a living tomb, 
and the best that can be wished him is that he remain oblivious 
to a world where he gained so soon such great celebrity, and en- 
countered such tormenting disturbance and pain. It would seem, 
therefore, that his position in the literature of his day may already 
be definitely assigned. 

That a portion of his work will live can hardly, I think, be doubted. 
Style and truth, the two great literary antiseptics, are scattered 
broadcast over the surface of everything that he has done. Big 
books by Emile Zola, little books by Alphonse Daudet, fashionable 
treatises by Paul Bourget and varied literary scintillations from a 
host of minor lights, may be forgotten at a time when the flower, 
the final selection, the quintessence of Guy de Maupassant’s work 
shall be still extant. It is too rare, too perfect at its best to suffer 
death. Only what is excellent in literature may endure, but that 
which is excellent must endure, and the more one reflects, the more 
convinced one becomes that of the French writing of this generation 
only a volume or two by the author of L’ Assommoir, a few prose 
poems by the author of Pécheur d’Islande, and a choice sheaf or 
bouquet of short tales by the author of La Maison Tellier, Monsieur 
Parent, Boule de Suif, Deux Amis, will remain in the memory of 
generations to come. 

Epwarp DE i.e. 
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THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


Wuire the combinations of labour to ensure shorter hours and 
better pay have been taking place in England, our attention has 
been entirely engrossed by those affecting the greater industries, 
which, perhaps, except in the increased price of coal from time 
to time, have barely affected us. That strikes have improved the 
condition of the working classes in the long run no one can deny ; 
and such being the case it was a natural consequence that the 
smaller and less important trades should in their turn combine for a 
like object. Year by year we see some fresh combination, some new 
organisation, for these objects, and, in spite of suffering and privation 
difficult to overestimate, the result, though not as successful in the 
interests of the strikers as they anticipated, has materially improved 
their position. 

While we have been, however, either philosophically blaming the 
workmen and pitying the masters, an enemy has been creeping un- 
known and unsuspected into our very homes, and we are being con- 
fronted now with a combination which will appeal more practically 
than any former one to every man and woman—a servants’ strike. 
The idea is so formidable that we can hardly realise what it would 
be, though it can be realised on a small scale by mistresses of house- 
holds where the influenza raged furiously last winter, and where in 
many cases they were called on to act as both housemaid and footman 
with the duties of a nurse superadded. The influenza, however, had 
its limits—ten days or a fortnight saw the overtired, fatigued head of 
the house waited on by the ghosts of her former servants, weakened 
by their illness, but thankful for recovery. 

But there is no such pleasing prospect in connection with a ser- 
vants’ strike. Pistolet d la gorge, we shall be forced to administer the 
government of our house under a new régime, and to the ordinary 
Englishwoman anything approaching the state of things which 
might arise makes one tremble. Let us picture what the conditions 
of labour in a large household would be, say one of ten servants, for 
by taking such an establishment the facts will become clearer. The 
servants would consist of two shifts, who would divide the work 
now done by one. Thus one cook, housemaid, maid, and men- 
servants would rise at 6 a.m. (somewhat earlier than they do now), 
and they would work their eight hours, after which time their 
successors would take their place. Conditions would be imposed 
on employers which would also tend to lessen their work: no 
Sunday dinners; no sitting up late at night for dissipated em- 
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ployers who keep late hours; no restrictions as to hours or dress 
would be tolerated; and for an eight-hours day and the same wages 
servants would be allowed by their union to remain in their situa- 
tions. One can easily see the delightful complications that might 
arise. There would be no responsibility incurred by any servant 
except for his own work; there could be no continuity, for orders 
given to one shift would probably be carelessly repeated to the 
second, and every confusion would arise. Fancy the position of the 
mistress coming home rather late to dress for dinner and finding 
Mademoiselle Celine gone to secure good seats at the Gaiety to hear 
Miss Lottie Collins sing “'Ta-ra-ra,”’ while Mademoiselle Louise had 
not returned from an expedition to see “ Buffalo Bill,” while Mrs. 
Haricot, the cook, on going off duty in the morning had forgotten 
to tell her successor that her ladyship had asked a few people to dinner. 
Or his lordship, on giving orders that a certain brand of champagne 
was to be served at dinner, finding that Mr. Plate, who had charge 
of the cellar in which that wine was kept, had through the civility 
of Mr. Powder changed his evening’s duty in order to accom- 
pany Mademoiselle Celine to see Miss Lottie Collins, and for 
greater security had taken the key of the cellar with him. Manger 
the coachman might fairly claim that, having taken the young 
ladies out riding and driven her ladyship to the station, he had 
done his day’s work at length, and that, though his successor had 
not returned from the Horse Show at the Agricultural Hall, he had 
no intention of spoiling his afternoon by driving the young ladies 
and the governess to the dancing class. These contretemps, difficult 
and inconvenient as they would be, are nothing in comparison to 
the state of things which the maternal mind could easily conjure 
up as happening in the nursery, where we can easily picture to our- 
selves the precious son left howling in his cradle for want of food, 
the new nurse not having come soon enough to provide the clean 
bottle which the first nurse had neglected to prepare, it not being 
in her shift of work. : 

These are but a few of the incidents which a combination among 
servants might lead to and which are not impossible, but which for 
the moment we devoutly hope are only a nightmare. There are one 
er two large households in England where a double staff of footmen 
exist, and where some are on duty in the morning and the others in 
the afternoon. It seems at first sight somewhat superfluous, but in 
a very large country-house, with guests coming and going, some of 
whom bring no one to wait on them, and where there is a vast 
quantity of plate and lamps to be cleaned and trimmed, the work to 
be got through in the day is very varied and constant, and reminds 
one of the story of a lady of rank, with a very large family, who on 
expostulating with the major-domo on the amount of help he always 
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asked for, was conducted by him to the place where the boots were 
cleaned, when he triumphantly pointed out to her the fifty pairs of 
boots and shoes which had to be done daily ! 

Very few people. have any approximate idea even of the number 
of domestic servants employed in England, but the Servants’ Union 
gives us what they say is the real number, taken from the returns of 
the last census, and the numbers at first sight stagger us. The gross 
numbers are 1,803,997, out of which 130,865 represent coachmen, 
grooms, butlers, and footmen; 1,230,406 female servants, 92,747 
charwomen, and 62,646 male and female hotel servants ; the remainder 
is composed of the smaller classes who are comparatively unim- 
portant. These figures show that a strike of servants to any large 
extent would be a very formidable combination ; but it is one hardly 
to be feared, for while there are many cases of undoubted overwork 
and bad pay, the majority would never, under any conceivable 
circumstances, earn as much money in as comparatively easy a way 
as they now do. The great complaint against the employers put 
forward by the union is Sunday work, for which, they say, extra 
pay should be allowed, but at first sight it strikes one that the 
1 “Sunday out” which is every servant’s prerogative meets that 
a objection. \. 

j It is very easy to dwell on the inconvenience of a servants’ strike, 
} and to magnify the thousand disagreeable as well as comical inci- 
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dents it will give rise to; but there were never so many servants 
| out of place as at this moment. It is calculated that there are 
‘ over twelve thousand servants seeking employment in vain in 
London alone, and the majority are by no means composed of womer 
It is undoubtedly true that the greater number are bad and ill- 
trained, or that the love of change, which has become one of the 
most distinctly marked characteristics of English servants, has 
inevitably produced a class with very short characters, not so 
much bad as with the unfailing peculiarities, so irritating and in- 
convenient to employers, of a real nomad, for such, in fact, a large 
number of servants have become. Many causes have combined to 
bring about these conditions, The dislike of control and the mono- 
tony of domestic service contrasted with the freedom and indepen- 
dence of factory and shop employment is one; the impossibility 
of having all their evenings to themselves is another; but by 
far the most important has been the great financial disasters of 
the last two or three years, which have been more heavily felt by 
the upper-middle classes than by any other, and who, in conse- 
quence of loss of income, have been obliged to dispense with every- 
thing not a necessity in their lives. And so the extra servant has 
to be parted with, and among the class who would engage her every 
one is doing the same, ‘This has also affected menservants, for 
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many people who could afford to keep a carriage have sold it, and 
parted with their coachman ; and in other families where one indoor 
manservant was kept, his place has been taken by a parlour-maid. 
If we take up the Morning Post, the greatest advertising medium for 
servants, we find column after column of servants, more or less of 
the class I speak of, advertising for situations, and very sad are the 
stories one hears of the weary daily tramps taken by people dis- 
heartened by failure, weakened by fatigue, after places that are 
either filled or beyond their capabilities. How soon the difficulty 
will be overcome and the pressure disappear seems doubtful, and it is 
harder, perhaps, for the domestic servant who has been in comfort- 
able places than for most people to bear privation ; for while in a 
good place, though the work may be hard, their food is good, and 
they are comfortably housed and lodged. It would be inaccurate to 
say it is only bad servants who are out of place; but there is no 
doubt that good servants find situations much more easily than the 
inferior class, and among those out of employment I should be sur- 
prised to find that there are many belonging to the better class, and 
if so it is from some fatal fault, which makes their obtaining engage- 
ment in that or any other capacity impossible. 

There are degrees in every class in life, and it would be ridi- 
culous to compare the life of the single servant in a small middle- 
class house, or that of the poor “slavey”’ in a London lodging- 
house, with those of the servants belonging to the richer classes. Of 
all those whose existences one pities, none deserve it more than these 
two. Taken when very young and perfectly inexperienced because 
they cannot demand high wages, and beguiled by the promise of being 
trained so as to enable them to rise in their profession, many girls 
lead lives more like that of slaves, because under the pretence of being 
a free person the servant works for hours and in amount a great 
deal more than ever fell to the lot of the much-pitied “ nigger.” 
She is, in fact, worse off than a “nigger.” Beginning service in a 
small house where there is no method or management, she contracts 
the slipshod habits of her entourage, and instead of ever improving 
she drags on a miserable existence on about £14 a year. She has 
little sleep and no rest all day long, her employer looks on her as a 
machine out of whom as much must be made as can be, and they 
know nothing of her history, her family, her past, and take no 
interest in her whatever. She seldom has a kind word said to her. 
She is expected to be clean, tidy, methodical, and civil when every 
one is the reverse, and when the day comes that, broken down in 
health by overwork, she As shipped off to the workhouse, another 
‘‘slavey ” takes her place. \ 

The lodging-house “slavey” has a very bad time undoubtedly, 
but she has certain advantages over her fellow-slavey in that if she 
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works hard and is civil she gets “ tips” from lodgers, and as a good 
lodging-house general servant can generally get £16 a year, and 
can make nearly as much from the people who lodge in the 
house, she does not come off badly; but the work is indescribably 
hard, and she is often more than human in her strength and endur- 
ance. It is not so much that her mistress means to be unkind, but 
she, in common with everyone who knows nothing of the infinite 
detail of household work, surveys the position with a lofty impres- 
sion that a wave of the hand works wonders, and should be almost 
sufficient to do all the cleaning up. If people who know nothing 
of household work, and who blame their servants for laziness, would 
only set themselves to get through the ordinary routine of a servant’s 
morning work, they would realise how very much more labour there 


is required than they imagine; and in the fatigue, perspiration, and 


general discomfort they would undergo, .perhaps they might be 
able to make more allowance than they now do for the shortcomings 
of their servants. It is much more difficult to impress this on men 
than women. Women know something, however limited, of their 
labour, and though she often sets herself down cheerfully to be a real 
slave-driver to her servants, she does it knowing well the labour she 
is inflicting and the overwork which is the result ; but a man, in the 
magnificence of his ignorance, believes that an hour or two should 
suffice to perform all the work, and that after that Mary Jane has 
nothing more to do than to sit in her clean white cap and apron, and 
to receive the attentions of the butcher, and minister to the material 
comforts of the policeman. There are two other classes who come in 
for little pity, but who, in any combination among servants, will surely 
rise, namely, the “odd man” and the kitchen-girl, who do nearly all 
the hard work in many a large house. There is no work too menial, 
no hours too long, for these two, in order to give the cook a clear after- 
noon, and enable John Thomas to sit at the dining-room window 
and survey his friends as they drive out with the carriage in the 
afternoon. The younger and under servants must always have the 
harder share of work to perform in every house, but no tyranny, I 
believe, exceeds that often exercised over these unhappy mortals. 
No doubt, as the wheel goes round, they in their turn copy the 
manners of their betters, and “take it out,” when they rise them- 
selves, of the unhappy victims Providence puts in the position in which 
they formerly suffered so sorely. We see, however, constantly the 
beneficial effects of the severe training they have undergone, for 
some of the best and most competent servants are those who through 
“great tribulation” have risen out of the dismal position of the 
“odd man” and the “ Cinderella.” 

One cause which: is operating severely on English servants, and 
augmenting the number of those out of work, is the very large 
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increase in the number of flats which now exist in London, and 
which are increasing most rapidly. Hitherto English people have 
clung to their old-fashioned idea of a house of their own, with their 
own entrance and staircase, but the convenience of flats is recon- 
ciling them to their adoption. The French, American, and Viennese 
have always adopted the apartment mode of living, partly from its 
convenience, partly for the smaller household it necessitates; and as 
the difficulty of getting good servants has increased in London, people 
have been driven to change their mode of living, and go into flats. 
What has always added considerably to the work and labour of 
servants is the height of London houses, and the number of stairs 
to ascend. Ina flat that difficulty at once disappears, and every- 
thing is done to diminish labour ; and what with lifts and electric 
lighting, which is now becoming universal, the necessity of having 
a large number of servants no longer exists. One or two maids and 
a man do the work which, under former conditions, took up the 
whole time of double the number. This, among many other causes, 
is one reason why there are so many servants out of work on the one 
hand, and why, on the other, we are told it is impossible to get 
good ones, The bad training which many get at the beginning of 
their lives, and the impatience and unkindness of upper servants, 
who will not take the trouble to instruct those under them properly, 
is another ; but perhaps the most potent of all is the desire on the 
part of all young servants, especially among girls, to “ get on,” 
and, therefore, they will not give up the years which are neces- 
sary to carry out a complete training. specially is this the 
case among cooks. Every girl who goes into the kitchen 
feels quite satisfied that at the end of a year or two she is 
quite competent to call herself a professed cook, and so she starts 
on her own responsibility and proves a ghastly failure. All cooks 
now complain of the impossibility of turning out good young 
cooks because they will not serve a sufficiently long apprenticeship. 
It may be a laudable desire on the part of servants to wish to rise at 
once to the top of their profession, but there is no modesty in their 
desire for promotion, and one cannot but feel it is part of what is one 
of the evils of the day—the revolt against restraint or control of any 
kind. If one looks back on the days of one’s childhood, when ser- 
vants came into the house as mere girls and almost spent their lives 
with their employers, rising by slow but sure steps to the upper 
ranks of their service, and whose one desire was never to leave except 
to start a home of their own, and contrast them with what we see 
now, how great is the change! Among a large and increasing 
class of servants in England such a feeling is unknown; and change 
after a year or two’s service, which makes the servant class almost 
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a nomadic one, is the rule and not the exception. For footmen a 
union exists to which no footman can belong if he remains more 
than two years with one master, which accounts for the constant 
complaint of the difficulty of keeping one for more than that period. 
Hitherto, in such matters, womenservants have kept themselves 
aloof ; but the new organisation appeals to them as well ‘as to men 
to protect themselves. The new union takes for its motto, “ By 
our industry we live,” and one of its most important objects is “to 
endeavour to bring back the good feeling that formerly existed 
between employers and servants,” so that in its inception it does 
not look formidable. It is evident that while combination for pro- 
tection is one of its most important objects, the real evil it seeks to 
eradicate is the system of registration, which is carried on by the 
various large registry offices all over England. “ Free registration 
for'employment” is another part of the programme, and that “of 
pointing out the folly of enriching the proprietors of registry offices, 
whose system is opposed to the true interests of both servants and 
employers.” There are a vast number of registry offices for ser- 
vants in all parts of London, and while the superior ones are 
managed in the most exemplary manner in the interests of everyone, 
there is no doubt that many are conducted in a scandalous and dishonest 
way, and they are a trap into which simple unwary women constantly 
fall. They have no clienté/e and no business, and, putting the words 
“Free Registry ” over the door, they capture hundreds of servants, 
and by degrees rob them of their savings and never find them a 
place, except such a one as they cannot keep. Some of them do not 
even confine themselves to their so-named business, but wander into 
other much less legitimate paths, and many a girl can trace her 
ruin to falling into the hands of one of these bogus offices. In the 
well-managed offices no one is taken without a reference and a 
character; in the others, no questions are asked, and the majority 
of their clients consist of mistresses who do not ask for any infor- 
mation. The character of these situations can be quickly realised, 
and when the poor simple girl finds it impossible to undertake or 
carry out the work expected of her and gives warning, she is sent 
away without any recommendation, and is forced to take whatever 
comes in her way; and it is not difficult to picture what her fate 
will be. ‘‘The improvement of the present unsatisfactory character 
system ” is another aspiration of the union, and we will all gladly 
welcome that, for while employers are constantly giving untrue 
characters to inferior servants from good nature or fear of legal 
proceedings, nothing can be more mean, cruel and unjustifiable than 
the way in which for some trivial fault servants are dismissed, and 
with such a recommendation that no one will take them. This often 
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arises not so much from cruelty or unkindness as from the ignorance 
of housewives who have themselves been brought up without any 
knowledge of how the work of a house should be carried out, and 
cannot train their servants or put them in the way of learning. 
There is no doubt that the constant interference in some house- 
holds and the supervision is very irritating and unnecessary. It 
would no doubt be better that womenservants should save more of 
their wages than spend them in the smart dresses and marvellous 
headgear we see going up the area steps on Sunday. We can advise 
them, for we have no right to interfere, as long as they keep these 
recherchées toilettes for the benefit of their friends and their young 
man ; and when they have done their work they are fairly entitled 
to do what they like for the rest of the day. There is only one rule 
which in every household is important, that is, that the hours for 
returning home at night should be strictly adhered to. We do 
not live in an ideal state yet, and such rules are necessary, but, for 
myself, I cannot see why, if after knowing something of one’s ser- 
vants’ characters, and of those’of their friends, and we are satisfied 
with them, the young man with whom they may be keeping company 
should not under certain limitations be permitted to come and see 
them at their mistress’s house. It is a very difficult question, and one 
which would need careful thinking out, but a long experience among 
other less happy women has convinced me that much of the im- 
morality that undoubtedly exists, and the temptation which leads to 
it, would be avoided if servants could meet together in some way or 
other under the recognised approval of their master and mistress. 
What can afford greater opportunities for temptation than what we 
see going on all around us in London, where a man and woman 
keeping company, who have no friends where they can pass their 
evenings, are perforce driven into the parks or the public-house ? 
Great changes have come over the relations between master and 
servant during the last few years, though they are not so wide as we 
often imagine. There are faults on both sides, but we owe servants a 
great deal; and there is one, at least, to whom a woman can never 
be indifferent—the nurse of her children who, for miserably inade- 
quate wages, gives her life and a love which is immeasurably precious 
to a child that is only hers while it needs the tender solicitude and 
eare which she lavishes on it. The increased luxury and refinement 
of our nineteenth-century life in every way entail greater care and 
refinement in our servants’ work, and the pressure of the many un- 
expected incidents of the day falls on them constantly as heavily 
as on ourselves, without any compensating enjoyment or pleasure. 
We can never forget, also, that our servants and we are all mem- 
bers of a large family, who cannot get on independently of each 
other, and that our servants are by no means the least important 
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members of it; and in no relation of life save that of marriage is 
compromise more necessary, and our motto should always be, “‘ Bear 
and forbear.” 

All modern life is so different from that of our parents and grand- 
parents that the intimacy which existed between masters and ser- 
vants has in a great measure disappeared, but the happiness and 
comfort of life are largely augmented by the friendly and kindly 
feclings which still exist, and which always must continue as long as 
English home life is what it is. 

“A good master makes a good servant”’ is an old but a very true 
saying, and one we may all take to heart, and try to act on, remem- 
bering that while they are not perfect, we are constantly very 
irritating and exacting. There are many of us who can never forget 
the days when the old coachman taught us first to ride to hounds, 
or the butler and keeper who superintended the serious days of first 
going out shooting. And how many more are there who can never 
think but with gratitude of the old servant in whose ears we poured 
out many childish griefs, and above all, of the beloved old nurse, 
on whose tender and motherly breast we have often shed tears we 
should have been ashamed to let fall elsewhere, and where we never 
failed to find the love and sympathy we sought ? 

Mary JEUNE. 
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Homer. 


** And thou shalt fall in a serene old age, 
Painless and ripe, with nothing left to do, 
While a blest people at thy gates engage 
Thy [fostering] care.”’ 

Worstzy’s Zranslation. 


Ir is not my purpose to say much about my father, either as a 
politician or asa landlord. He regarded the Reform Bill of 1832 
as, at best, a necessary evil. He even thought that, if Peel had 
disfranchised every corrupt borough and transferred the members 
to large constituencies, such as Manchester, the extension of the 
franchise might have been delayed, if not averted. He was one of 
the fifty or sixty members who, at the very last division, opposed 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. He continued a Protectionist to the 
end; and on this as on other matters he had the courage of his 
opinions. Indeed, in allusion to an old cartoon in Punch, he used 
jocularly to call himself one of the fifty cannon balls which nothing 
could melt. He held that Free Trade would have speedily ruined 
British agriculture, if it had not been forthe discovery of gold; and 
he was fond of quoting a high commercial authority as having said 
that this discovery “ had given the greatest stimulus to trade that 
the world had ever known.” He talked the matter over with that 
charming and accomplished old man, the late Mr. George Norman, 
whose opinion carried great weight in matters of political econcmy 


and finance, and whose name is familiar to the readers of The Life of 


George Grote. Mr. Norman indirectly confirmed my father in his 
opinion by telling him that the discovery of gold had raised prices 
as much as ten per cent.; but I am bound to add that Mr. Norman 
told me that, in his opinion, the rise of prices had done more harm 
than good. 

One thing has always struck me about my father’s rules in regard 
to allotments and to the general management of his estates. When 
I was living under his roof thirty years ago, those somewhat arbi- 
trary rules were thought by many landowners to be as eccentric as 
(to compare small things with great) the British Constitution was 
thought on the Continent in the last century. On the other hand, 
this same system has suddenly gained such a wide popularity as 
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almost to suggest a comparison with the present popularity of our 
Constitution all over the world. What was the cause of this sur- 
prising change ? The proximate cause seems to have been a speech 
delivered by Mr. Chamberlain when my father was in his eightieth 
year, a speech which declared him to be one of the very best of 
English landlords, and which straightway transformed the old- 
fashioned Protectionist into a Radical hero. Thereupon his theory 
suddenly became ex humili potens. Seeing what appeared to be its 
dry bones thus live, one is tempted to adapt the words of the banished 
Bolingbroke,’ and to exclaim, “Such is the breath of orators.” 

Other and wider causes doubtless helped on the change, causes 
connected with the decline of the /aissez-faire school of political 
economy. Mr. Norman, himself a strong adherent of that school, 
told me that an inquiry had been set on foot as to the comparative 
rate of wages on different Suffolk estates, and he believed that the 
labourers on my father’s estate were little, if at all, better off than 
the labourers on other estates; the rate of wages had found its 
level, and the labourers on my father’s estate received as much /ess 
from the farmers as they received more from the landlord. Doubt- 
less there was some overstatement in this. At any rate, my father, 
when a very old man, knew nothing of the untoward investigation. 
But I refer to it as showing the instinctive repulsion with which 
some political economists of the old school would have regarded the 
masterful beneficence even of a model landlord. Or, to speak more 
precisely, a disciple of that school would pronounce Lord Tolle- 
mache’s paternal landlordism (as, indeed, he would pronounce Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Land Act) to be a needful anomaly, perhaps, but 
certainly an anomaly, and to involve the assumption that political 
economy is a less exact science—is less of a guod semper, quod ubique, 
quod omnibus—than it was once thought to be. 

The above consideration may be further illustrated by a personal 
remark, which I make with some reluctance, but which may be 
thought suggestive. One of my father’s neighbours was that very 
remarkable man, Mr. Charles Austin.” It was partly under his 
guidance that I broke loose from my hereditary politics, and became 
astaunch Whig and an upholder of what is now called Individualism. 
My father, whose view of the patria potestas might have found 
favour with Brutus or Camillus, was wont to rate me soundly for 
my ‘“‘harum-scarum” notions. But the Liberal party has since 
changed its front, and Individualism is giving place to State- 


(1) Richard II., Act 1, Sc. 3. 

(2) I have dwelt at some length in ‘‘Safe Studies”’ (in an article reprinted from The 
Fortnightly Review, March, 1875) on my intellectual obligation to him. He was, 
according to Sir G. Trevelyan, the only man who exercised a dominating influence over 


Macaulay. 
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Socialism; and, at the same time, it has been my good or bad 
fortune to continue in the main loyal to the principles of Ricardo— 


































‘though fullen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues.” 


The odd result of all this was that my father, at the end of his 
active and useful life, seemed to be in some respects less out of 
sympathy with modern Liberalism than I was. 






Some of my readers will remember that my father drove almost, 
if not quite, the last curricle in London—one of those not very safe, 
but comfortable and picturesque, carriages which seemed to take one 
bodily into the England of Miss Austen. The mention of these old- 
world conveyances indirectly recalis a quaint remark made three 
years ago by a French gargon, who wore an antique dress, and 
showed me, in the so-called Rue de la Bastille, a full-sized model of 
a restaurant of the last century: “Il n’y a rien de changé, eau/ le 
personnel |” 

In early youth my father was extraordinarily active. So much 
so, indeed, that, in a race of one hundred yards, he twice beat the 
champion runner of England. In relating this, however, he was 
careful to explain that he was several years younger than the 
champion, who had passed his prime. In later life his chief amuse- 
ment was driving four-in-hand; and, on at least one occasion, he 
drove his four chestnut horses when he was over eighty. When 
I congratulated him on this achievement, he gave the charac- 
teristic explanation, ‘I had a young fool of a coachman who didn’t 
know how to drive; so I had to teach him. I found it hard work 
to get on the box; but, when I was once hoisted up, I was all 
right.” Alas! how often the thought of him who has been taken 
from us—a muscular Puritan, if ever there was one—has tempted 
me with all reverence to exclaim: ‘ Pater mi, pater mi, currus 
Israel, et auriga ejus!”’ His unusual strength and agility were 
inherited from his father, Admiral Tollemache: i/ chassoit de race. 
During the peace of Amiens the Admiral was at Calais, playing the 
pocketless game which the French call billiards. As he was making 
a stroke, a French bully nudged his arm. A repetition of the offence 
having shown it to be no accident, he threw the Frenchman out of 
the window; and then, warned by the landlord, ran for his life. 
The impetuous temper thus shown devolved in full measure on his 
son, as might be proved by numerous examples. 

The following adventure of his youth will astonish those who are 
conversant only with the stately Evangelicalism of his declining 
years. Once when he was travelling with a friend, his dressing- 
case was stolen. The friend had seen a suspicious-looking stranger 
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standing by; and from his description the authorities of Scotland 
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Yard identified the man with a noted thief, but there was no legal 
proof, and the affair was dropped. At the next Derby, my father, 
pointing out a horse to the same friend, said that, if he were to bet, 
he would back that horse. <A stranger, overhearing him, offered 
him odds of 25 to 1 against it in five-pound notes. My father took 
the bet, and was much surprised when his friend whispered in his 
ear that the stranger was no other than the thief. The horse won, 
and the miscreant had to disgorge more than the value of what he 
had stolen. So that, in this case, “ Ridebat plenus coram latrone 
viator.” 

My father, before appointing an incumbent to one of his numerous 
livings, made the noble resolution that (as he expressed it) he would 
select, not merely a good man, but the very best he could find. It 
happened on a Sunday afternoon that he attended the church of one 
of his nominees—the opposite end of the svcial scale being repre- 
sented by an infirm peasant whom I will call John Martin. The 
eloquent preacher impressed on his hearers that (to speak broadly) 
there will be no reserved seats in heaven: ‘ All of you, my brethren, 
from you, Lord Tollemache, down to you, John Martin, will stand 
side by side before the judgment-seat of God!” The patron, I 
understand, was asleep." 

And now, having furnished a few facts about the non-agricultural 
life of this most painstaking and exemplary landlord, I am sorely 
tempted to pass on at once to the anecdotes which he told about 
others; for I know that—just as Wellington held a great victory to 
be an evil second only toa great defeat—even so, the most delicate 
task for a son, next to speaking of his father’s defects, is to speak of 
his father’s virtues. But it would be unfilial, and might give rise 
to misconstruction, if I were to forego all expression of feeling. 
Briefly, then, I will apply to the present subject a quotation from 
The Lady of the Lake :— 

‘* His ready speech flowed fair and free, 
In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 
Yet seemed that tone and gesture bland 
Less used to sue than to command.” 
These lines express a part of what I feel, but only a part. An 
original picture—I think the only one—of the Lord Falkland used 

(1) If he had been awake, would he have quite relished being thus reminded of the 
posthumous equality which he, of course, admitted in theory ? Iremember an odd story 
of a pious marquise who attended to the spiritual wants of her servant, Jean, who died 
young. When the old lady went to heaven, she deigned to inquire whether ‘‘ mon 
valet de chambre, ce bon Jean,’”’ was also among the elect. ‘‘ Comment? vous ne 
savez pas? Monseigneur Jean est archange,’’ was the reply vouchsafed to her. When 
she was told, moreover, that she must needs bow herself to the ground if she met so 


great a personage, it repented her that she had taken such thought for the religion of 
her household! 
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to belong to our family. The late Lord Falkland begged my father, 
as an old friend, to let him buy this memorial of his ancestor; and 
my father—wishing, as he expressed it, to do as he would be done 
by—consented to the proposal, and replaced the original picture 
by a copy. This may be taken as a typical instance of the 
kindness, nay, the exceeding great kindness, which was often 
shown by him. I want, however, to lay stress on the fact 
that he had (so to say) /es qualités de ses défauts; if he had 
been less masterful, his work might have been less masterly. In 
fact, he might be roughly described as three parts Sir Roger de 
Coverley and one part Cardinal Richelieu. “Roughly,” I say, for 
assuredly he had virtues of a kind which neither of these had. One 
great virtue he derived from his Evangelicalism. He was liberal 
alike of sympathy and of money to orthodox Dissenters; and it may 
have been in consequence of this sympathy, or rather of its religious 
basis, that, though himself an aristocrat to the backbone, he was 
remarkably tolerant of the class of persons whose real worth is veiled 
by social shortcomings, and whose aspirations are less defective than 
their aspirates. Let me say, too, that, when I read of the few philan- 
thropic French seigneurs of the last century, I am instinctively 
reminded of him. Is it unbecoming for a son to add concerning his 
father that the setting, so to say, was worthy of the gem—that there 
was in him, absolutely when in his prime, relatively when in extreme 
old age, a dignity of presence and of bearing, Gratior et pulchro 
veniens in corpore virtus? This manifold combination of qualities 
has led to the result that, though for many years he and I had 
scarce a taste or a thought in common, and though he was neither 
politician nor orator nor philosopher nor scholar, I believe him to 
have been the grandest specimen of a country gentleman that our 
generation has seen or is likely to see. 


Before relating a few of my father’s anecdotes, I must premise 
two things: first, that I merely report the anecdotes, and do not 
vouch for their accuracy ; and, secondly, that they lose much by not 
being told in his inimitable voice and manner. 

He was an intimate friend of Lord Charles Wellesley, who told 
him some curious facts about the Iron Duke. The first two that I 
shall record tempt one to supplement the old saying about a hero and 
his valet-de-chambre, with the addition that a hero is not always seen 
at his best beneath the scrutiny even of his favourite son. 

The ship of an admiral, who was the Duke’s near connection, was 
wrecked. He was placed in command of a second ship, which was 
also lost, and he himself was drowned. Lord Charles communicated 
the disaster to his father, who merely exclaimed, with Spartan cold- 
ness and brevity, ‘‘ That’s the second ship he has lost.” The twin 
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anecdote, so to call it, had reference to Lord Charles himself. Being 
ordered with his regiment abroad, he felt much concern at bidding 
farewell to his aged father whom he might never see again. On his 
making the announcement, the Duke, who had been reading, damped 
his emotion by saying shortly, ‘Good-bye, Charlie, good-bye!” 
and, taking a last look before leaving the room, the son was mortified 
to see that the father appeared to be as intent on his reading as ever. 
Is this indifference, after all, so very strange? Sydney Smith has 
somewhere lamented that the greatest public benefactors are seldom 
conspicuous for what are called the minor virtues; and Goethe has 
maintained (metaphorically, of course,) that the habitual use either 
of the microscope or of the telescope, impedes the normal and healthy 
use of the eye. Why, then, should we wonder that the man whom 
Goethe himself has ranked with Aristides as a supreme example of 
integrity and public worth—that this great national hero, while ever 
vigilant against public calamity, was scarce sensitive enough to 
domestic losses, or to the fear of them. He would not have been 
the Iron Duke if he had been made of quicksilver. Imperium peperit, 
non sibi, sed patrie. 

A different and very minor form of insensibility was ascribed by 
Lord Charles to his father. During the Peninsular War the Duke 
had eggs for his breakfast, eating them habitually whether they 
were fresh or stale. Comparing this account with an entry in Lord 
Stanhope’s Conversations with the Duke of Wellington we get some idea 
of the Duke’s daily bill of fare during the war. 


**General Alava told me that when he travelled with the Duke, and asked 
him what o’clock he would start, he usually said, ‘At daylight’; and to the 
question of what they should find for dinner, the usual answer was, ‘Cold 
meat.’ ‘J’en ai pris en horreur,’ added Alaya, ‘les deux mots, cold meat et 
daylight.’ ” 

Lord Charles was often troubled by importunate acquaintances, 
who begged for some of his father’s hair. On such occasions, he 
said to an old servant whose hair was like the Duke’s, “ Sit down, 
John, I must cut off another lock!” This story recalls one told of 
a simple-minded old Etonian who was with me at Oxford. The 
boy once, when returning to Eton, after the summer holidays, 
boasted that he had shot some yellowhammers. His schoolfellows 
gravely assured him that those birds were under Wellington’s pro- 
tection, and that, if he did not straightway apologise, he would be 
imprisoned or worse. He was actually induced to write a penitent 
letter to his Grace, and received a curt answer, telling him that 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington could not make out what he 
meant. But he had his reward ; for one of the masters, hearing of 
the hoax, gave him five shillings for the letter in the hope of getting 
Wellington’s autograph. It was, however, afterwards discovered 
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that the letter was almost certainly written by a secretary, who 
could exactly counterfeit the Duke’s handwriting. 

Before taking leave of our great General, I cannot forbear record- 
ing a noteworthy saying of his, which I heard on direct authority. 
The late Lord Stradbroke, if I remember rightly, served under 
Wellington in Spain, and afterwards fought at Quatre Bras, but 
was somehow disabled from being at Waterloo; he was, moreover, 
almost the only Tory landlord whose abilities I ever heard Charles 
Austin praise. When he was staying with my father, the conver- 
sation turned on the extraordinary passage in which Victor Hugo 
attributes Napoleon’s fall to the Divine jealousy (é/ génait Dieu), and 
in which, so far as he assigns to human, or rather to British, agency 
any share in the giant’s overthrow, he would have us believe that 
the credit was due to the British army alone, and not to Napoleon’s 
rival—would have us believe this et guantum Gallia mendax Audet in 
historia. ‘TI heard the Duke say,” remarked Lord Stradbroke, “ that 
if he had had his old Peninsular army at Waterloo, i¢ would have 
been an affair of four hours. These were his words.’ This is 
remarkable as being the utterance of one who was never given to 
boasting. 

One of my grandfather’s greatest friends was Admiral Holloway, 
who, when the Orient caught fire at the battle of the Nile, ordered 
his seamen to fire on the flames, and, by thus preventing their extinc- 
tion, to insure the destruction of the French vessel. After the 
victory, the other admirals of their abundance gave rich presents to 
their commander. But Holloway, being poor, offered a humbler 
gift. His “ widow’s mite” (so to call it) took the extraordinary 
form of a coffin made out of the disjecta membra of the Orient. 
Nelson declared that he valued this coffin more than any of the other 
gifts, and ordered that, when he died, he should be buried in it. 
Alas! the €#pov aéwpov was prophetic. 

After the battle of Waterloo my father, being then in his tenth 
year, saw Napoleon standing on the deck of the Bellerophon ; and I 
have heard him say with what pleasure he afterwards recalled the 
generosity of the British sailors who, in spiteof all their past hatred, 
paid homage to fallen greatness with the hearty cry of “ Vive 
?Empereur!” He derived from his father a love of naval matters, 
which lasted till the end of his life. A year before he died he went 
over the arsenal and dockyard of Toulon. A lieutenant in the 
French navy was deputed to show him over the works; and my 
father’s brother, who was present, writes that the Frenchman gave 
the following explanation of the failure of his countrymen at sea 
during the Revolutionary war:— 


“They had no good officers at that time. The French navy, unlike the 
army, was thoroughly loyal; and after the execution of the king, tlie best 
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officers emigrated in great numbers, and those who remained were guillotined. 
Thus the French navy was deprived of all its able commanders, and the 
Government had to replace them with inferior, or, at least, inexperienced 
men.” 


Shortly after my father entered Parliament there was a great 
disturbance in Ireland. The Duke of Wellington was reported to 
have said significantly that the army was ready. One or more 
Irish members answered the appeal by saying in the House of 
Commons that the people of Ireland were ready too. Amid the 
general excitement, a young member of timorous aspect rose to make 
his maiden speech. In a meek voice the novice began: “ Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened attentively to this debate, and have come 
to the conclusion that Irishmen are no more fit to govern themselves 
than blacks!” The bashful orator was the first Mr. Walter of the 
Times. 

Between the years 1858 and 1866 my father used often to take 
me as his son into one of the seats under the gallery of the House 
of Commons. Naturally, however, the better the debate, the harder 
it was to get mein. Perhaps this is the reason why the speeches 
have left so little impression on my memory. The quaintest thing 
that I remember hearing was a comparison made by Bernal Osborne 
between Pius IX. and Lord Palmerston : ‘“‘ Both began as reformers. 
Both withdrew their reforms. Non possumus became the motto of 
the one, as of the other. And now what is the result? The one is 
defended by French bayonets, and the other by Conservative votes.” 

At my special request I was taken to hear Mr. Goschen second 
the address on the Queen’s Speech. I afterwards told Hayward how 
much Mr. Goschen’s speech had impressed me. Hayward was also 
impressed, but characteristically added: “The thing that most 
struck me in connection with it was the remark made by Lord 
Hotham, that he had never before known a young member make so 
long a speech without once apologising for trespassing on the patience 
of the House. One always likes to have a foolometer.” It was, 
I think, Sydney Smith who coined this ungracious word. I have 
sometimes thought that such a word as Philistinometer or fashiono- 
meter would be convenient and comparatively inoffensive. Be that 
as it may, foolometry is the one science in which the wise have much 
to learn from the unwise. And it is a very useful science. 

The scene of one of my father’s stories was laid in a southern sea- 
port town, where long ago a general and an admiral were neigh- 
bours. The general’s house was fronted by a grass-plot, on which 
he claimed the right to pasture a cow. One day his wife complained 
that the supply of milk was falling short. The sentinel accounted 
for the deficiency by saying that the pasture had lately been much 
trodden down by the public. Thereupon the martial despot gave 
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orders that no (human or other) animal except the cow should be 
allowed on the grass-plot; and added—men were not particular in 
those days—that, if this rule was infringed, the sentinel should be 
flogged. Soon afterwards the admiral’s wife, having a pressing 
engagement, took a short cut over the grass in disregard of the 
sentinel’s repeated order to stand back. ‘Common soldier,” said 
the offended lady, “don’t you know wholam?” “AU I knows 
that you’re not the general's cow!” 

The following story would seem incredible if my father had not 
heard it from an eye-witness. When Colonel Lennox (afterwards 
Duke of Richmond) called out and nearly shot the Duke of York, 
the indignation of the royal family and of their friends was extreme. 
After a time, however, the Prince Regent forgave the audacious 
duellist, and quite unexpectedly asked him to dinner. A large 
party was awaiting the arrival of their royal host when, to their 
amazement, Colonel Lennox was announced. Being received with 
silence and cold looks, he resolved to mark his sense of the cour- 
tiers’ disapproval. So he laid down two chairs side by side on the 
floor, and leapt over them. Being a man of singular activity, he 
repeated this little comedy, after laying a third chair over the first, 
and again after laying a fourth on the second, and again after laying 
a fifth on the summit. At this last jump, however, his foot caught 
the topmost chair, and the pile was scattered over the floor. At 
this moment the Prince entered the room, and in astonishment asked 
the unseasonable athlete what on earth he was about. “Really, sir,” 
replied the unabashed visitor, “it is most unfortunate. No one 
spoke a word, and I had to amuse myself. But I sincerely hope 
that none of your Royal Highness’s chairs is broken.’ The Prince 
laughed, and the matter blew over. ‘No one but a thorough gen- 
tleman,” said my father, who used to pronounce this word with a 
peculiar emphasis, and to employ it in a somewhat narrowly exclu- 
sive sense, “could have carried the affair off as Colonel Lennox 
did.” 

My father told a story that at Queen Caroline’s trial a Tory 
nobleman was stopped by the mob, who insisted that, before enter- 
ing Westminster Hall, he should say, “Queen for ever.” After 
exacting a promise that they would grant him a free passage if he 
complied, he waved his hat and called out, “Queen for ever, and 
may all your wives be like her!”* This novel Ave Regina amused 
the crowd, and they let him pass. My father added that Brougham 
used to say that part of his defenee of Queen Caroline had been 
carefully prepared, while other parts were extempore. A friend of 
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(1) Herodotus (VI. 69) tells that}a Spartan ling questioned his mother as to the 
truth of a report that his father was an dvogopBic. The lady’s answer ended thus: 
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the orator, referring to a striking passage in the speech, observed 
that this at least must have been composed on the spur of the 
moment. ‘That only shows,” said Brougham, “ how well I fitted 
itin. I copied out that passage thirteen times! ”’* 

Though my father had little sympathy with Brougham, he be- 
lieved him to be a man of genuine convictions, while he held, in a 
modified form, the opinion of Miss Martineau and Walter Bagehot 
that Brougham’s great rival, Copley, was always an advocate, and 
was without strong convictions. In confirmation of this view, 
Charles Austin related a fact illustrative of the bitter indignation 
which prevailed among the Whigs when Copley, like another 
Strafford, suddenly “ratted”’ and turned Tory. So extreme was 
this resentment that Denman told his servant that, if his old friend 
called, he was not to be admitted. In spite of the servant the 
future Lord Lyndhurst made his way to the door of Denman’s 
chambers, and shouted from outside, ‘‘ Let me at least beg that, if 
you are asked about my change of opinions, you will say that it was 
honest.”” ‘If I am asked about your change of opinions,” was the 
reply from within, “I will say that you say that it was honest.” 

It may not be amiss to subjoin one of my father’s anecdotes about 
Ham House, which is the seat of the elder branch of our family, 
and is familiar by name to the readers of Evelyn and Walpole. 
Sixty years ago this “most mournfully fascinating of places ” ” 
belonged to Louisa, Countess of Dysart in her own right, who, like 
some other of our kinsfolk, might have taken Sit pro ratione voluntas 
asa motto. One day this original lady sent an express to the first 
surgeon in London, begging him to come to her at once. He 
reached Ham in the middle of the night; and, on asking what 
accident had befallen her ladyship, was told that her lapdog had 
broken its leg! 

It seems to me only the other day (u¢ vidi! ut memini/) when my 
father used to pack some fourteen persons (including his young 
children and grandchildren) into a huge four-in-hand carriage, 
nicknamed the “village,” and to drive us to Richmond; and from 
Richmond we rowed up the river to Ham. In one of these patri- 
archal trips it was casually mentioned that the notorious Duke of 
Lauderdale lived at Ham House, and that a room is shown where 
the Cabal ministry used to meet. On hearing this, an eminent 

(1) Anecdotage is nothing if not desultory ; so I will here save from oblivion a good 
thing which, according to Charles Austin, Brougham said when the clergy—at the 
instigation, the Whigs declared, of Lord Lonsdale—came up in a body, and turned the 
wale against Brougham at an election. With more wit than reverence, the defeated 
Orator exclaimed: ‘‘The Lord gave the word: great was the company of the 
preachers.’’ 

(2) A romantic incident which occurred at Ham House in the presence of Sir Charles 
Wheatstone and Mr. Babbage is related in Safe Studies, p. 157. 
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orator, who was of the party, repeated the following satire on the 
Duke, the authorship of which I have failed to trace :-— 


‘¢ He was not a Jew, for he ate of the swine, 
He was not a Turk, for he drank of the wine; 
But let this inscription be writ on his grave: 
He was not a Christian—he never forgave /” 


I quote these lines, not merely because they are at once vigorous 
and unfamiliar, but also because they indicate one of the besetting 
sins laid to the charge of our landlords as a class. The charge is 
not wholly without foundation. And yet, in spite of all that has 
been done amiss and left undone, one is wont to echo the piteous 
lament, O patria, O divom domus Ilium, if one lingers for a moment 
on the hateful foreboding that the country gentlemen and their 
stately traditions, and their Church asa National Church, and all 
the dying embers of feudalism, nay, that the old England of Shake- 
speare and of Scott, will soon be as extinct as the dodo. An anti- 
dote, or perhaps a counter-irritant, to these useless regrets may be 
found in a strange old-world story, which my father related as true. 
At my old home there is an avenue of giant trees which can have 
changed but little during the last three centuries, and which seem 
to look down with lofty compassion as generation after generation 
of their puny owners passes from the scene. Beneath the shade of 
these “monumental oaks” (as Milton would have called them) 
Queen Elizabeth made her way in 1561, and crossed the Helmingham 
drawbridge, on a visit to Sir Lionel Tollemache,' with the view of 
standing godmother to his child. The infant died; but, fearing to 
disappoint Elizabeth, the parents had the dead body duly christened! 
The lute given by the Queen to the child’s mother is still an heir- 
loom in the family ; and the drawbridge is still raised every night, 
as it is said to have been for centuries. J/ n’y a rien de changé, sauf 
le personnel.* 

LioneL A. ToLLEMACHE. 


(1) I adopt (as Thackeray in Esmond adopts) the modern spelling of the surname, 
though probably “‘Talmash ” would be more correct. In the good old times surnames 
were spelt at random. 

(2) In illustration of} the age ascribed to some trees in Suffolk, my father told me the 
following incident about an oak near Bury St. Edmund’s. Tradition says that St. 
Edmund was tracked by means of wolves, that he was bound to this oak and was shot 
with arrows, and that by way of insult some wolves’ bones were buried with his bones. 
Not long ago, wolves’ bones were discovered near the spot; and the decaying oak, 
having been afterwards blown down, was examined, and the barb of an arrow was 
found near its centre. These facts, though not conclusive, are certainly curious. 
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THREE ESSAYETTES. 
I.—CHRISTIANITY AND “ PROGRESS.” 


Many people doubt whether Christianity has done much, or even 
anything, for the “ progress” of the human race asa race; and there 
ismore to be said in defence of such doubt than most good people 
sappose. Indeed, the expression of this doubt is very widely regarded 
w# shocking and irreligious, and as condemnatory of Christianity 
iltogether. It is considered to be equivalent to an assertion that 
Ghristianity has hitherto proved a “ failure.” But some, who do not 
consider that Christianity has proved a fuilure, do, nevertheless, hold 
that it is open to question whether the race, as a race, has been much 
affected by it, and whether the external and visible evil and good 
which have come of it do not pretty nearly balance one another. 

As to the question of the real failure or success of Christianity, 
that must be settled by considering the purpose of its Founder. Did 
He come into the world, live and die for “ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” as that is commonly understood, and as it 
constitutes the end of civil government? Was it His main purpose, 
any part of His purpose, that everybody should have plenty to eat 
and drink, comfortable houses, and not too much to do? If so, Com- 
munism must be allowed to have more to say for itself, on religious 
grounds, than most good Christians would like to admit. Did He 
expect or prophesy any great and general amelioration of the world, 
material or even moral, from His coming? If not, then it cannot be 
aid that Christianity has failed because these and other like things 
have not come of it. In these days all truth is shocking; and it is 
to be feared that the majority of good people may feel shocked by 
the denial, even in His own words, that such ends had anything more 
than an accidental part in His purpose or expectation. He and His 
Apostles did not prophesy that the world would get better and 
happier for His life, death, and teaching ; but rather that it would 
become intolerably worse. He foretells that the world will continue 
to persecute such as dare to be greatly good, and that it will consider 
that it does God service in killing them. He tells us that the poor 
will be always with us, and does not hint disapproval of the institution 
even of slavery, though he counsels the slave to be content with his 
status. His mission is most clearly declared to be wholly individual 
and wholly unconcerned with the temporal good of the individual, 
except in so far as “faith hath the promise of this life also”; and 
moreover, and yet more “ shocking” to modern sensibilities, He very 
clearly declared that, though He lived and died to give all a chance, 
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the number of individuals to be actually benefited by His having 
done so would be few; so that it was practically for these few only 
that he lived and died. That may be very shocking; but they are 
His words, and not mine, and those who do not like them should 
have a special edition of the New Testament revised for their own 
use, from which all disagreeable references to the many called and 
few chosen, the narrow way which few find, the broad road generally 
taken, and the end it leads to, &c., &c., should be excised, It is not 
to be denied that our Lord’s doctrine must be in the highest degree 
unpleasant to all who will consider what it really is, and who 
have not the courage either to reject it or adopt it in a whole-hearted 
manner. 

But has Christianity failed in doing that which alone it professed 
todo? It has not, and has not professed to improve bad or even 
indifferently good people, who form the mass of mankind, but it does 
profess to do great things when it is received in “a good and honest 
heart,” that is, in the heart—according to Hamlet’s estimate—of 
about one in ten thousand. The question, then, of failure or success 
narrows itself to this:—-Has Christianity done great things, inf- 
nitely great things; and has it all along been doing, and is now 
doing, such things, for the very small proportion of mankind with 
which it professes to be effectually concerned? Professor Huxley 
says frankly, No. It emasculates and vitiates human character ; and 
he exemplifies his position by the example of the saints of the order of 
St. Francis. It is well to have such a good, bold statement of 
opinion. Here is no shilly-shallying, and we now know that there 
are some persons, of strong common-sense, who think that Christianity 
is a failure, as having failed to carry out its professions. Few per- 
sons who are in their right wits would choose to seek a fencing- 
match with Professor Huxley. They might be altogether in the 
right, and yet, as Sir Thomas Browne says, they might come off 
second best in the conflict. In any case, it is not at present my 
affair. It is enough for me to point out that it is conceivable that 
there are sciences, even ‘“‘ experimental”’ sciences, in which Professor 
Huxley has not yet qualified himself to be considered as an expert. 
Christianity professes to be such a science, a strictly experimental 
science, only differing, in this character, from chemistry, inasmuch 
as the experiments and their conditions can, in the one case, be easily 
fulfilled and judged by the senses which are common to all men; 
whereas, in the other, they are professedly to be fulfilled and judged 
of by few. Here again come in those unpleasant assertions of the 
founders of Christianity: “None can say that Jesus is the Lord 
but by the Holy Ghost.” “Do my commandments and ye shall 
know of the doctrine,” &c., &., i.¢., the experiment is professedly to 
be made only with great difficulty and self-denial, and its results can 
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only be judged by a spirit or sense which is only attainable, or which 
js, at least, only attained, by a few. 

The conclusion is this, then, that even if Christianity—as I do not 
assert—has not sensibly affected “ progress,” or has affected it as 
much for the worse in some directions as for the better in others, and 
has not even done much individual good, in more than a very small 
proportion, even of those who call themselves Christians; it has 
only not done what it never professed to do. But has it done what 
it actually professed to do? That is a question of which the affirma- 
tive might be difficult of absolute and generally intelligible proof, 
but of which the negative must, I apprehend, be considered absurd, 
even by the great majority of those who have never dreamed of 
qualifying themselves to become final judges of such matters. 

There are many passages in Scripture which will readily occur to 
eyery reader as being on the surface in contradiction to this limitation 
by our Lord’s own words of the primary purpose of Christianity ; but 
those who know how orphaned and widowed of truth even the best 
of us are, and how the destitution we may discover in ourselves is 
greater than that we can know of in any others, will discern, with 
the earlier and deeper interpreters of the words of our Lord and His 
Apostles, that there are two ways of reading their exhortations to 
help the poor, and the declaration that to visit the orphan and the 
widow is “ pure religion and undefiled ” ; and they will understand 
that neighbourly service, which is usually (but not always) an in- 
separable accidental duty of Christian life, is very far indeed from 
being of primary consequence, though the rendering or not render- 
ing of it—where there is no knowledge of a nobler service—may 
seriously affect the shallow heavens and the shallow hells of the 
feebly good and the feebly wicked. Let not such as these exalt 
themselves against the great Masters of the experimental science of 
Life, one of whom—St. Theresa, if I remember rightly—declares 
that more good is done by one minute of reciprocal contemplative 
communion of love with God than by the founding of fifty hospitals 
or of fifty churches. ‘The elect soul,” says another great experi- 
mentalist, St. Francis of Sales, “is a beautiful and beloved lady, of 
whom God demands not the indignity of service, but desires only 
her society and her person.” 
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II.—A ‘‘PESSIMIST’’ OUTLOOK. 


Despotism, which is not government, but anarchy speaking with 
one voice, whether it be the mandate of an irresponsible emperor or 
that of a multitude, is the “natural” death of all nationalities. 
They may die by other means, but this is the end they come to if left 
to themselves. When this end is reached, the corrupt body may, 
for a time, preserve a semblance of its old identity; but it is no 
longer a nation: it is merely a localization of “man’s shameful 
swarm,” in which the individual has no help from the infinitely 
greater and nobler vitality of which he was a living member to erect 
himself above himself, and to breathe the generous breath, and feel 
himeelf in all his acts a partaker of the deceased giant’s superhuman 
vigour. The incidence of the misery is not only upon those compa- 
ratively few who may be conscious of its cause. The malaria of the 
universal marsh stupefies the brain and deadens the heart of the very 
ploughman who turns its sod, and he is hourly the worse for want of the 
healthy breeze and invigorating prospect of the ancient hills, which 
he himself was, perhaps, among the most eager to level. Though 
he knew it not, he was every day sensibly the better for being the 
member of a great nation. 
‘* He felt the giant’s heat, 

Albeit he simply called it his, 

Flush in his common labour with delight, 

And not a village maiden’s kiss 

But was for this 

More sweet. 

And not a sorrow but did lightlier sigh, 


And for its private self less greet, 
The while that other so majestic self stood by.” 


If he does not feel the loss of his corporate life, but is con- 
tent to struggle, stink, and sting with the rest of the swarm into 
which the national body has been resolved by corruption, so much 
the worse for him. His insensibility is the perfection of his misery. 
To others, not so lost, there may be hope, though not in this 
stage of being. None who has ever lived through the final change, 
or who, being in the foul morass of resulting “equality,” has been 
able to discern what national life means, can find in private fortune 
—wife, children, friends, money—any compensation for the great 
life of which his veins are empty. He knows that there is no proxi- 
mate hope, no possibility of improvement in such a state of things. 
He knows that it is absurd to expect anything from “ education ” of 
the mass. True education cannot exist under either kind of des- 
potism. National life is the beginning and end of individual culture, 
as far as this world is concerned. The acquisition of knowledge by 
an unorganized or enslaved multitude, which must always be, in the 
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main, self-seeking and unjust, is merely the acquisition of subtler 
and baser means for the advancement of individual covetousness and 
the indulgence of individual vices. Such education is but “a jewel 
in a swine’s snout.” Fools may fill the air with sentimental or hypo- 
critical “‘ aspirations ” for the good of the community ; but no com- 
munity exists where no excellence has the power of asserting itself 
politically, and more or less in spite of the ignorance and malice of 
those whom it would serve. Such “ aspirations” are but the iri- 
descent colours on the stagnant pooi; putrid splendours which have 
no existence in the chronic and salutary storm of national life. 

Nor is there any hope from without. A comparatively savage 
people has often been impregnated with the germ of national being 
by the military invasion of a civilisation still in the vigour of growth ; 
but there is no instance of a civilisation which has thus lapsed into 
anarchy having been regenerated by any such means, though its 
stagnated life may have been perpetuated, as in the case of China, 
by an external tyranny more powerful than any of the shifting 
forms of despotism which it develops, if left to itself, from within. 
Nor is there any light, even in the far future, unless for him who 
has a fulness of that cosmopolitan benevolence which is so often the 
boast of the simpleton or the political hypocrite, but, happily, so 
seldom the possession of the natural man. He knows that no soil 
has ever yet been found to bear two crops of national life, though 
the corruption of one has often been found, after many generations 
of consummated decay, to be very useful dung for the nourishment 
of other and far removed fields. But this consideration does not 
bring him within measurable distance of practical political consola- 
tion. 

The frantic ambition of one-bad man, and the cowardice of half a 
dozen others, who would have been honest had it not appeared too 
personally inconvenient, and the apathy of that large portion of the 
community which has been sane in judgment but insane in sloth, 
have brought the final evil upon us fifty or a hundred years sooner 
than it need have come. But come it must have done, sooner or later, 
since the powers of evil have invariably in worldly matters proved 
too strong in the long run for those of good ; and such as cannot bear 
this truth, but require that abiding temporal good should come of their 
good works, had better go into monasteries. Considering what men are, 
the wonder is, not that all great nationalities should have come to a 
shameful end, but that their ordinary duration of life should have 
been a thousand years. How any of them should have lasted a 
hundred must seem a miracle to those who fail to take into account 
the agency of the two guardian angels of national life, religion and 
war—religion which keeps alive the humility and generosity of 
reasonable submission to law and the spirit of self-sacrifice for cor- 
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porate life, and war, which silences for a time the envy and hatred 
of the evil and ignorant for moral and circumstantial superiorities, 
and compels them to trust their established leaders, on pain of prompt 
annihilation. 

Even our great “liberal” prophet, Mr. Herbert Spencer, is com- 
pelled, in spite of himself, to prophesy with terror of what he rightly 
calls “the coming slavery,” the despotism, not of a single irrrespon- 
sible tyrant, who must content himself with doing good or evil in so 
general a way that the sense of private compulsion or injury would 
weigh little on each individual, but the paltry and prying despotism of 
the vestry—the more “ virtuous ” the more paltry and prying—perse- 
cuting each individual by the intrusion of its myriad-handed, shifting, 
ignorant and irresistible tyranny into the regulation of our labour, our 
household, and our very victuals, and, however “ pure”’ in its abstract 
intention, necessarily corrupt in its application by its agents, since 
men, asa rule, arecorrupt. Indications are not wanting of the sort of 
“ government” we are committed to, unless the coming war shall leave 
us in the grip of alessirksome tyranny. It will be a despotism which 
will have to be mitigated by continual “ tips,” as the other kind has 
had to be by occasional assassination. Neither the voter nor the 
inspector yet know their power and opportunities ; but they soon will. 
We shall have to “ square”’ the district surveyor once or twice a year, 
lest imaginary drains became a greater terror than real typhoid ; we 
shall have to smoke our pipes secretly and with a sense of sin, lest 
the moral supervisor of the parish should decline our offer of half-a- 
crown for holding his nose during his weekly examination of our 
bedrooms and closets; the good Churchman will have to receive 
Communion under the “species” of ginger-ale—as some advanced 
congregations have already proposed—unless the parson can elude 
the churchwarden with white port, or otherwise persuade him; and, 
every now and then, all this will be changed, and we shall have to 
tip our policemen and inspectors for looking over our infractions of 
popular moralities of a newer pattern. Our condition will very much 
resemble Swedenborg’s hell, in which everybody is incessantly en- 
gaged in the endeavour to make everybody else virtuous; and the 
only compensating comforts to the sane will be, that, though wine 
and tobacco, those natural stimulants to good impulses and fruitful 
meditations, may be denied him, he may find abundant time and 
opportunity, in the cessation of all external interests of a moral and 
intellectual nature, for improving his own character, which, perhaps, 
is, after all, the only way in which a man can be sure of improving 
the world’s; and, furthermore, he will no longer be discomposed by 
the prospect of “national disaster,” since there can be no national 
disaster where there is no nation, however freely the gutters may run 
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with blood. Private disaster, in such an infernal millennium, will be 
a trifle. 

Under such conditions, secret societies of discontented and hopeless 
minorities will abound. Dynamite will often shake the nerves of 
smug content, and enrage the People beyend bounds at such revolt 
against its infallible decrees. But none of these societies will .be so 
hateful as the secret and inevitable aristocracy of the remnant that 
refuses to give interior assent to the divinity of the Brummagem 
Baal. Its members will acquire means of association and methods of 
forbidding intrusion which will infuriate the rest, who, in their turn, 
will invent tests for the discovery, in order to the punishment, of 
these “enemies of mankind,” as the Dutch traders in Japan did, 
in inviting all persons of doubtful character to trample on the 
crucifix. 

I have called these glances at the near future “ pessimist,” because 
that is the word now generally applied to all such forecasts as are 
made by those who do not ignore or pervert patent facts. “ Opti- 
mists,” as far as I can gather, are those who hope all things from 
“local option.” 


III.—A SPANISH NOVELETTE. 


Mr. Gosss is doing useful work in editing a series of translations of 
remarkable foreign novels, most of which are little known to English 
readers. To persons—the most of us—whose knowledge of Spanish 
books is confined to Don Quixote, Pepita Jiménez will come asa 
complete and delightful surprise; and yet it not only is, as Mr. 
Gosse says, “the typical Spanish novel of our days,” but it is 
typical of a great and altogether unique national literature. Though 
Juan Valera’s personality differs from the priestly character of 
Calderon as far as may well be, since he is said to have made himself 
“conspicuous by his bonnes fortunes, his wild freaks at the gaming- 
table, his crazy escapades, his feats of horsemanship, and his powers 
as a toreador,” the very same distinguishing vein which makes 
such plays as Calderon’s Life is a Dream, and The Wonder-working 
Magician the astonishment and delight of every reader who comes 
upon them for the first time—an astonishment and delight almost 
like that of the acquisition of a new sense—this very same vein 
sparkles through and vivifies the modern novel Pepita Jiménez. 
Alike in Calderon and in this work of Juan Valera we find that 
complete synthesis of gravity of matter and gaiety of manner which 
is the glittering crown of art, and which out of Spanish literature is 
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to be found only in Shakespeare, and even in him in a far less ob- 
vious degree. It is only in Spanish literature, with the one exception 
of Dante, that religion and art are discovered to be not necessarily 
hostile powers ; and it is in Spanish literature only, and without any 
exception, that gaiety of life is made to appear as being not only 
compatible with, but the very flower of that root which in the best 
works of other literatures hides itself in the earth, and only sends 
its concealed sap through stem and leaf of human duty and desire. 
The reason of this great and admirable singularity seems mainly to 
have been the singular aspect of most of the best Spanish minds 
towards religion. With them, religion has been, as it was meant to 
be, a human passion; they have regarded dogma as the form of 
realisable, and, by them, realised experience; and the natural in- 
stincts of humanity as the outlines of the lineaments of the Divinity 
—‘very God and very man.” Witness the writings of their greatest 
saints and theologians, in which dogma is, as it was, fused in, and 
becomes psychology, instead of remaining, as it has done with us, a 
rock, indeed, of refuge to many, but a rock of stumbling and offence 
to many more, and of these especially such as have been endowed 
with the artistic temperament. 

Pepita Jiménez is essentially a “ religious novel,”’ none the less so 
because it represents the failure of a good young aspirant to the 
priesthood to attain a degree of sanctity to which he was not called, 
and depicts the working in his aspirations of a pride so subtle as to 
be very venial, though, in some degree, disastrous. Mr. Gosse seems 
to me to mistake the motif of the novel entirely in regarding it as 
representing the necessary failure of a “divine ardour brought face 
to face with an earthly love.”” It represents nothing but the exceed- 
ingly common mistake of young and ardent minds in measuring 
their present capacity by their desires, and striving to take their 
station on the top of an alp, when they are only fit for the ascent of 
a very moderate hill. One of the many points in which Catholic 
philosophy shows itself superior to the philosophy of Protestant 
religionists in the knowledge of the human mind is its distinct 
recognition of the fact that there are as many degrees of human 
capacity for holiness as for any other kind of eminence, and that 
for most men a very moderate degree of spirituality is the utmost for 
which they are entitled to hope. An ardent Protestant, misinterpreting 
the words, “ Be ye perfect as I am perfect,” is apt to think that he is 
nothing if not a saint, whereas Juan Valera knew that to be a saint, 
as to be a poet, is to be about one in twenty millions, and he has 
made a very amusing as well as a very useful book out of the vain 
strivings of his hero for— 


‘** Heroic good, target for which the young 
Dream in their dreams that every bow is strung” ; 
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and the course of experience by which he is brought to con- 
clude— 
‘* That less than highest is good, and may be high.” 


That disgusting abortion, the English “ religious novel,” would 
have made the enthusiastic young deacon relapse into despair and 
profligacy, instead of letting him marry the pretty girl who had 
turned him from his supposed “ vocation,’ and caused him to live 
an exemplary, conscientious, and religious life as a country gentle- 
man and farmer of his own land. 

There is plenty of “ analysis” in the English religious novel, but 
no psychology ; and analysis which has not pyschological know- 
ledge for its material is merely the anatomy of a corpse, and fails as 
completely in illustrating and extending knowledge of life as the 
anatomy of the body has confessedly failed, from the time of Galen 
and Hippocrates, in explaining the vivifying powers of nature. Psycho- 
logy comes naturally to the typical Spanish mind, for the reasons 
given above. It deals with the personal relationships of the soul 
with the personalities which are above the soul, from which the soul 
exists, and of which the soul is the express mirror; but of these per- 
sonal relationships, which every religion confesses, the modern mind, 
out of Spain, knows comparatively little, though, thanks to the works 
of St. John of the Cross (two editions of which have lately appeared 
in England), and of certain other works, magnificent as literature as 
well as for burning psychological insight, the study of true psycho- 
logy, vulgarly called “‘ mysticism ” and “ transcendentalism ” (what 
good thing is not “mystic” and “transcendental” to the modern 
“scientist” and his pupils?), shows signs of revival in Europe 
generally. 

A most important consequence of the human character of Spanish 
faith, a character manifest alike in the religious philosophy of the 
times of Calderon and of those of Juan Valera, is the utter absence 
of the deadly Manicheism which is the source of modern “ nicety ” 
in that portion of literature and art which does not profess, like 
French, and, in great part, American literature and art, to have 
abandoned all faith and real decency. Calderon, in works which 
glitter with an incomparable purity, is more plain-spoken, when 
need. be, than Shakespeure, and constantly exalts the splendour of 
that purity in his main theme by a by-play of inferior characters 
which is as gay and “ coarse” as anything in Othello or Romeo and 
Juliet ; and though Juan Valera in this novel conforms in the main 
to the daintiness of the fashion, there is a freedom in his story from 
the cant of Manichean purity which will certainly limit the number 
of his readers among ourselves, and probably give some scandal to 
the most “serious” among those—the immense majority of our 
countrymen and women—who do not really believe that God made 
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all things pure, and that impurity is nothing but the abuse of that 
which is pure, and that such abuse is impure in proportion to the 
purity perverted. 

In consequence of the characteristics I have endeavoured to indi- 
cate, this novel, though expressly “religious” in its main theme 
and most of its details, is as “natural,”’ concrete, and wholesomely 
human and humanly interesting as one of Sir Walter Scott’s. There 
is in it no sense of dislocation or incompatibility between the natural 
and the spiritual. From the dainty, naive, innocently coquettish, and 
passionate Pepita, who is enraged by her lover’s pretensions to a 
piety which, though she is devoted to her beautifully adorned “ Infant 
Jesus,” she cannot understand, and in which she sees only an obstacle 
to the fulfilment of her love for him, to the saintly ecclesiastic, who, 
almost from the first, sees the incapacity of his pupil, Don Luis, for 
the celibate heights to which he aspires, but who understands life in 
all its grades too well to look upon his strivings and his “ fall,” as 
Don Luis at first esteems it, with other than a good-humoured smile, all 
is upon one easy ascending plane and has an intelligible unity. Valera 
has taken no less care with and interest in the subordinate characters 
tkan the principals in the story. They are all true and vivid and 
unique in their several ways, and we have the most complete picture 
of a very foreign world without the slightest drawback of strange- 
ness or want of verisimilitude. 


CovENTRY PaTMORE, 

















MENTAL IMAGERY. 
I. 


Wuat takes place in our mind when we think? In other words, 
what is thought? The question seems at first sight very difficult 
to answer, for thought is an internal phenomenon, impossible to take 
hold of, to touch, and to measure. Nevertheless, contemporary psy- 
chologists have succeeded by different means, of which some are 
highly ingenious, to study in its every detail the mechanism of human 
thought. I should like to offer a brief account of these researches, 
considered by competent persons as being the most important, the 
most pregnant, and most precise in the whole domain of psychology. 

The nature and character of ideas and the manner in which they 
vary in different individuals ; the special parts of the brain in which 
are situated the organs of ideation; the relations uniting the idea 
with external perception and with hallucination: all this has been de- 
termined with a great appearance of accuracy. Much, therefore, has 
been done in this connection; and although much still remains to 
be done, the sum of our knowledge has increased very remarkably 
since the days of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, with their 
speculations on the nature of ideas. 

Nothing is more interesting for the philosopher than to follow 
attentively throughout the course of history the evolution of this 
great psychological inquiry. It is not my intention to enter into 
any minute details in the matter; to point out the principal stages 
of the progression will be sufficient, dwelling more particularly on 
the methods employed in order to arrive at a knowledge of the truth. 
These means or methods have been very varied, very unforeseen, 
and, as was said above, in many cases of the most ingenious nature: 
each one of the writers who have associated their name with the study 
of mental imagery having only succeeded in advancing our know- 
ledge of the question by inventing some personal method different 
from that employed by his predecessors. In devoting a few words 
of description to each method in turn, it will be seen which have 
been defective; and which, on the other hand, have been more 
especially efficient. 

The method made use of by the earlier psychologists is well 
known under the name of “introspection.” It was practised with 
considerable intelligence and penetration by the thinkers of the 
Scotch school, and, prior to them, by the philosophers whom I have 
named above, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. To this day it 
is the only means of research employed by a large number of phi- 
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losophers who are unwilling or unable to institute regular experi- 
ments, The method of introspection is very simple: it consists, as 
the name indicates, in analysing one’s own interior processes of 
thought. In order to study some particular mental phenomenon, 
such as a wish or a recollection, for example, the thinker inquires 
of himself what his own thoughts are on the subject. Asa method 
of mental inquiry, introspection has its advantages and its draw- 
backs. But however it may be judged, it is one of the indispensable 
processes of psychology ; for without it we should never have known 
what an idea is, or a sentiment, or a psychological phenomenon of 
any kind. We must have felt and studied a sentiment in ourselves 
before we can expect to know what it is. Thus who can tell what 
jealousy is, or love, if he has never been either in love or jealous? 
These phenomena are not open to external observation, nor can their 
effects be appreciated in others till we have learnt to recognise the 
same by looking carefully into our own bosoms. 

Introspection, then, was the path followed by the earlier English 
thinkers in their attempt to discover the true nature of thought. 
Expressions such as the following occur very frequently in their 
works: “If one examines the operations of one’s own mind,” or, 
“if we look into ourselves,” &c. Nowhere in their writings is any 
allusion made to direct experimentation. This introspection of 
theirs did not lead them entirely astray. Through it they learned 
one most interesting fact, since amply confirmed, but which we at 
the present day interpret in a somewhat different sense; for all 
these earlier psychologists, in seeking to explain the nature of 
thought, make use of the same striking comparison ; they compare 
thought to vision. 

What does thinking about a thing mean? inquired Hobbes; 
and he replied that to think about it was to see an image of it. 
What, again, isan image? It is the representation of some visible 
thing. Thought, then, would seem to consist in the mental repro- 
duction of a visual act. To think is to see, ulteriorly, ideas of 
objects in one’s mind, in the same way as one sees exterior objects 
with the eye. In order that no doubt should subsist as to the truth 
of his opinion, Hobbes affords a great number of comparisons calcu- 
lated to show the material nature of images. Thus he compares the 
phenomenon of the mental image to the faithful reproduction of an 
object in a mirror, or to the reflection of the sun in water. He 
carries these similitudes to such a length as to say that if it be 
desired to see a thing clearly, one must have a clear mental vision 
of it. To fail to understand some difficult thing, as, for example, a 
complicated piece of reasoning, is equivalent to seeing it badly 
Both Locke and Berkeley, later, adopted and extended the applica- 
tion of this theory of Hobbes’. 
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Hume went a little further in psychological observation, or, at all 
events, deduced from it certain logical consequences of singular 
boldness. His predecessors had merely concluded that thought is 
interior vision. Hume stated further that whatever cannot be seen 
with either the interior or the exterior vision does not exist. It is 
for this reason that he does not recognise the existence of any ab- 
straction, such as, for example, the relation of cause to effect, or the 
existence of the ego apart from the phenomenal. One cannot sce 
the causal relation, says Hume, nor can one represent it to one’s 
mind under any visible form ; consequently it is neither a sensation 
nor an idea ; consequently it does not exist. The non-existence of 
the ego is demonstrated by a similar process of reasoning. 

My object not being to attempt a philosophical discussion, I shall 
devote no part of my space to examining these opinions of Hume’s. 
I have merely been desirous of showing, after Mr. Fraser, from 
whose pages I have borrowed many of the preceding details, that a 
simple psychological question, like that of the nature of ideas, may 
serve, so to speak, as the keystone of a vast philosophic structure. 

Modern psychological inquiry has shown that there is a large 
share of truth in the conclusions of Hobbes and his successors. 
These conclusions, however, are not entirely exact. The philoso- 
phers in question, by employing the method of introspection solely, 
fell into a singular delusion. They failed to perceive that thought 
may take on a number of different forms, and that in reality indi- 
viduals differ quite as much in their manner of thinking as in the 
proportions of their frame and the shape of their features. Studying 
mly their own mental processes, Hobbes, Locke, and the others 
named came to regard as general certain phenomena which in reality 
were peculiar to themselves. : 


II. 


Modern psychology has arrived at much more ample and diversi- 
fied results. Some twenty years since, an eminent French psycholo- 
gist, whom many contemporary thinkers regard as their master— 
M. Taine—published a masterly work on the nature of ideas. First 
of all (refining upon the conclusions of preceding philosophers) 
M. Taine distinguishes between ideas and images, and shows that 
the idea is only an abstract image. The definition M. Taine gives 
of the image is as follows :—‘“ An image is a spontaneously recurring 
wnsation, which in general is less vivid and less precise than the 
‘nsation properly so called.”’ 

In order to arrive at this conclusion, M. Taine did not solely 
anploy the method of introspection. Instead of being content with 
the study of his own sensations, he looked about him, and carefully 
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inquired into cases of remarkably developed memory, among, more 
especially, mental calculators, chess-players and persons subject to 
hallucinations. 

‘‘Children who are taught to calculate in their heads,” says M. Taine, 
‘‘mentally write with chalk upon an imaginary blackboard the figures given 
them, then proceed in similar fashion with regard to the partial operations of 
the sum and its final result. They see clearly and continuously with their 
mind’s eye the various rows of white figures. Mathematical infant prodigies all 
confess to the truth of this. Young Colburn, who never went to school, and 
could neither read nor write, said that when he did his sums he saw them 
plainly before him. Another declared that he saw the numbers as if they had 
been written on a slate.” 

The case is the same with chess champions who play long and 
complicated games when blindfolded. 

‘* It is clear,” M. Taine remarks, ‘‘ that at each move the image of the chess- 
board, with every piece upon it, is reflected in their mind as in a mirror. Thus 


they can calculate the consequences of their moves with no more difficulty than 
if the board itself were before them.” 


The truth of this opinion is confirmed by the players themselves. 

All such examples go to show how truly it may be said that the idea 
or image is the substitute of the visual sensation. "When the images 
in one’s mind are exceedingly precise and clear, one can modify 
them exactly as real sensations are modified, like the blindfolded chess- 
player who at each move sees the whole board, with every change 
effected, just as he would see the real board with his eyes. Thus the 
real presence of objects is not essentially necessary for the mind to 
be able to act upon them. But phenomena of the above description 
occur only with a limited number of persons. 

The close connection between image and sensation becomes still 
more plainly visible in cases where the person affected cannot dis- 
tinguish one from the other, and takes the image for reality. This 
is what takes place in hallucinations. M. Taine has studied care- 
fully, from the psychological point of view, these singular perver- 
sions of exterior perception, Persons suffering from hallucinations 
are constantly known to declare that they have seen and heard 
things proved to have no existence—except in their imagination— 
as distinctly as they see and hear things existing around them. 

What is the cause of such illusions? They can only be explained 
by the extraordinary intensity of images previously impressed upon 
the mind. The image, in the ordinary mind, remains always more 
or less vague and feeble, and is thus easily distinguished from the 
sensation itself. At the present moment, for example, I am writing 


in my study ; it occurs to me to think of my laboratory, now await- 
ing my daily visit. At once a vision arises in my mind of the fur- 
niture and apparatus, and I see the pupils writing at their desks. But 
all these images are comparatively dim and fleeting. I have no difl- 
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culty in recognising that they constitute only an internal conditivu, 
or image, which I could not possibly mistake for present reality. 
In the case of those who suffer from optical delusions the mental 
presentment, though of the same nature as in a normally constituted 
mind, has infinitely more intensity. It acts as a sensation, is pro- 
jected, as it were, and thus becomes a reality for the patient. 

These facts have led M. Taine to state, in very striking terms, what 
was long regarded as a paradox, namely, that “Perception is an 
act of hallucinatory nature.” By these words the famous French 
philosopher means that whenever we imagine we perceive the exterior 
world we are only feeding on an interior simulacrum. Here is the 
table I am writing on; I see it, I touch it; at least, I believe that 
I see and touch it ; but, in reality, it is not of the table itself, as an 
object outside of myself, that I become aware, but of the sensations of 
touch and sight which this object provokes within my organism. A 
modification of the organism,—such is the real object of our per- 
ceptions, which consequently are always dealing with simulacra. 
Every act of perception contains an element of illusion, seeing that 
it gives us the erroneous notion that we enter directly into relation 
with the material objects that surround us. In other words, “ Per- 
ception is an act of hallucinatory nature.” Mr, Taine, however, 
adds, and rightly, that perception, though hallucinatory, is yet in one 
respect real and true; it differs from ordinary hallucination by reason 
of the correspondence which exists between the internal simulacrum 
and the exterior reality. The seer of visions thinks he sees and 
touches that which has no actual existence; behind his mental 
images there is only a void; but with the sane man, who perceives 
normally, the mental image and the sensation which occasions it 
correspond to a real exterior object. This is the element of truth in 
his hallucination. 


III. 


After quoting M. Taine, we may now mention, in connection with 
this question, the name of Mr. Francis Galton. Mr. Galton has 
inaugurated a novel process of psychological investigation, that of 
statistical observation. As everyone will remember, he framed a 
series of questions on the nature of visual images, to which he elicited 
replies from many and divers quarters. He asked his correspondents 
to think as distinctly as they could of some particular object—for 
instance, the breakfast as they had seen it before them that morning 
and to describe the exact nature of the operations of their mind 
under these circumstances. The most important fact, perhaps, 
brought out by this experiment of Mr. Galton’s was that persons of 
& scientific habit of mind, who are accustomed mainly to regard 
questions in the abstract, have, as a rule, much less tendency te 
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“visualise” than others. This would tend to prove both that a 
great variety exists in the matter of mental constitution, and that 
intellectual habits influence the other operations of the mind. 


“To my astonishment,” says Mr. Galton, ‘‘I found that the great majority 
of the men of science to whom I applied protested that mental imagery was 
unknown to them, and they looked on me as fanciful and fantastic in supposing 
that the words ‘ mental imagery’ really expressed what I believed everybody 
supposed them to mean. They had no more notion of its true nature than a 
colour-blind man who has not discerned his defect has of the nature of colour. 
. + + . To illustrate this mental attitude, it will be sufficient to quote a few 
lines from the letter of one of my correspondents, who writes :— 

*** These questions presuppose assent to some sort of a proposition regarding 
the ‘‘mind’s eye,” and the ‘‘image” which it sees. This points to some 
initial fallacy. . . . It is ouly by a figure of speech that I can describe my 
recollection of a scene as a ‘‘ mental image,” which I can “see” with my 
‘“*mind’s eye.” Ido not see it any more than a man sees the thousand lines 
of Sophocles, which, under due pressure, he is ready to repeat, &c.’ 

‘**On the other hand,” continues Mr. Galton, ‘‘ when I spoke to persons whom 
I met in general society, I found an entirely different disposition to prevail. 
Many men, and a yet larger number of women, and many boys and girls, 
declared that they habitually saw mental imagery, and that it was perfectly 
distinct to them, and full of colour.” 


From this it may be concluded that it is well for psychological 
inquirers not to despise the opinions of people of little or no know- 
ledge, which may often be found to throw more light on a question 
than those of their intellectual betters. 


IV. 


The question of mental imagery, once brought to the point attained 
by the remarkable researches of M. Taine and Mr. Galton, advanced 
but little for some years. The study of hypnotism again revived it. 

The rise of hypnotism marks a most important epoch in psycho- 
logy, which it has gifted with means of exact and searching investi- 
gation unparalleled hitherto. Introspection, as practised by the 
old psychologists, observation, as conducted by Taine and Galton, 
were superseded, through hypnotism, by direct experimentation. It 
has been very truly said that hypnotism is a sort of intellectual and 
moral dissection. 

To enumerate all the new opinions on the subject of mental imagery 
which are the outcome of hypnotical research would exceed the limits 
of an article. It will suffice to mention two most important facts. 

The first of these is the possibility of occasioning in a person under 
the influence of hypnotism all kinds of visual hallucinations through 
the mere effect of suggestion. The hypnotiser, standing in front of 
the patient whom he has thrown into slumber, points, for example, 
to the ground with a look and attitude expressing horror. The 
patient instantly rises, looks in the direction of the pointing finger, 
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and declares that he or she perceives some noxious creeping animal, 
a serpent or a rat, which is rapidly drawingnearer. Pleasant sug- 
gestions can be produced with equal ease and certainty by gesticu- 
lations of a different nature. To suggest by verbal affirmation is 
naturally a still more complete and effective method. Verbal 
suggestions, indeed, can, as everyone knows, be made to subsist and 
take effect after the re-awakening of the patient. 

It is easy to gain some knowledge of the mechanism of these 
phenomena by inquiring what effect the same means of suggestion 
would have upon persons in a normal condition. At once it will 
become apparent that the same act which in a hypnotised patient 
produces hallucinations would only occasion in a normal mind the 
very simple phenomenon of an “idea.’’ Let us, for example, try to 
persuade a friend who has a book in his hand that it is not a book, 
but a knife. He will simply smile. We have, consequently, not 
succeeded in communicating any hallucination to his mind. He 
knows he has a book in his hand, and does not take it for anything 
else. Yet our attempt at suggestion has produced a certain effect 
upon him. He has understood what we were speaking of—we have 
spoken of a knife, and have, therefore, given him the idea of one. 
If only for one brief instant, he has conceived the idea, has seen the 
image, of a knife in somebody’s hand. The sole difference between 
him and the hypnotised patient is that the image in one case has 
been very slight, and has not been accompanied by anything in the 
nature of conviction ; whereas in the other it has taken full posses- 
sion of the mind, has been projected, and has for the nonce appeared 
to constitute a material reality. 

Thus it may be said that our minds are always filled with the 
germs of hallucinations, as it were, and that these germs are what 
we call our ideas. Hypnotic experiments clearly demonstrate the 
close connection which exists between images, perceptions and 
hallucinations. Here, then, is one important fact established by 
hypnotical researches and study. 

The second fact is much less frequent, and can only be observed 
in certain hysterical patients who have been carefully trained before- 
hand to give account of their impressions. The experiment consists 
in provoking visual sensations which, by their nature and the 
method of their production, serve to explain the processes of mental 
imagery. But, before entering into further details, it may be well 
to describe what physiologists term ‘‘ consecutive imagery.” 

Let us suppose that a small cross has been cut out of a piece of 
red paper. If this red cross be placed upon a white ground, and the 
eyes be fixed on it for some seconds and then removed, and again fixed 
upon a different part of the white ground, the image of a pale-green 
cross becomes visible, to disappear after a few moments. This is 
talled a “‘ consecutive image.” The same result may be obtained if, 
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instead of an actual cross cut out of red paper, the image of a red 
eross be fixedly contemplated in the mind; the pale-green cross will 
again become visible on subsequently casting the eye on a white 
surface. M. Wundt, the eminent physiologist of Leipzig, confirms 
this fact, that certain persons can so strongly figure to themselves 
any given colour that they can afterwards see its consecutive image. 
Such persons, however, are, in the normal state, very rare, so that 
Wundt’s experiment is best verified by means of hypnotism and 
suggestion. The hypnotised patient is caused to believe that he 
perceives a red image; he is then told to look at a white surface, 
and immediately declares, of his own accord, that he sees the green 
consecutive image. 

This experiment might be considered to show that the seat of 
mental imagery in the brain is the same as that of sensation. There 
is, however, another possible conclusion, namely, that as a conse- 
quence of the infinite number of times of our having unconsciously 
perceived consecutive images (for whenever we have looked long at 
any red object, a green “consecutive” has afterwards arisen for a 
moment, though our conscious attention may not have dwelt upon 
the phenomenon) some obscure mental association may have been 
formed between the idea of red and that of green, which would suffice, 
under the hypnotic circumstances mentioned above, to call up one 
as the corollary of the other. 


V. 


We have seen that first introspection, then the analysis of mental 
maladies, then statistical observation, and finally hypnotism have 
been employed as means of studying the true nature of. mental 
imagery. Of late years still another method of investigation has 
been employed, consisting in the study of the aberrations of the 
faculty of speech, to which the generic name of “ aphasia” is given. 
M. Ribot is one of the first writers who have regarded the pheno- 
mena of aphasia from the psychological standpoint. M. Charcot has 
followed in M. Ribot’s footsteps, and his experiments in this connection 
have enabled him to construct the remarkable theory of the different 
types of memory which has attracted so much attention in the 
scientific world. The chief result of these researches of M. Charcot’s 
has been to demonstrate the number of different forms assumed by 
human thought. Roughly speaking, it might almost be said that no 
human being thinks in exactly the same way as any other, so that 
evidently the results of introspection as a method of psychological 
inquiry can have only an individual and not a general or typical 
value. A few examples will make our meaning clearer. 

In all our foregoing observations, only one style of thought has 
been considered, that of the visual image. We have taken it for 
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ted that most persons sce, as it were, the thing they think of. 
But the sense of sight is not the only one which affects the con- 
sciousness. The other senses may also serve as the basis of complex 
psychological operations. There is, for example, a memory connected 
with the sense of hearing, as appears in the case of musicians. 
Auditive imagery must exist, therefore, as well as visual, and there 
may also be a certain process of auditive reasoning, that is to say, a 
process of thought having sound for its object, as other mental 
processes have for their object things which come within the scope of 
vision. Having said thus much, let us suppose that the word 
“bell” is pronounced in some one’s hearing. What will be the 
effect of this word upon this person’s mind? If in the habit of 
using visual memory he or she will form a notion of the bell as a 
visible object, with its contour and its colour. But if the nature of 
the memory be auditive the idea of a bell will connect itself with 
the remembrance of the sound a bell gives forth. The latter would 
naturally be the case with a blind person, and, indeed, it need not 
be said that memory in the blind must always be of the auditive 
type. And, finally, though this third case is undoubtedly much 
rarer than either of the other two, the word “bell” may provoke 
in the mind of the hearer a reminiscence of the sensations of contact 
and pression experienced in touching a bell with the hand. 

Thus it appears that there are at least three different ways of 
representing to oneself a material object. But this does not exhaust 
the number of different types of memory ; among which the verbal 
type is the most important. It has been ascertained that some per- 
sons think entirely by means of words, They employ the word as 
8 substitute for the image, which is not evoked at all, or is evoked 
very indistinctly. This fact it is which has led M. Charcot and his 
pupils, who have had so many cases of aphasia under their obser- 
vation, to study the question of “interior speech.” If we closely 
examine the operations of our mind while we are thinking we shall 
perceive that a sort of interior voice spoke within us whilst we 
thought. This voice does not accompany our thought simply, but 
is, in fact, our thought itself. Its action and nature have been 
carefully studied by the sagacious psychologist, M. Egger, and he 
has shown beyond a doubt that the interior voice is only the reflec- 
tion, or repetition, of the real voice. With many persons interior 
speech is more than a simple phenomenon of mental audition ; it 
is accompanied by a sensation in the mouth and lips, as though 
words were about to be spoken; and sometimes whispered words 
will accompany the act of meditation. 

Other persons, again, do not thus speak their thought when 
thinking, but as it were write it. Words appear to them under the 


guise of written symbols. If they think of a hat, for example, 
they will see the word “hat ” in written or printed letters. 
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Altogether it may be said that there are two principal modes of 
thought: that which deals with material objects, and that which 
deals with words. Under either of these» two general divisions 
various styles of memory may occur, and thus we obtain the four 
following types :— 

(1) The visual, characterised by the use of visual images in all 
the operations of the mind and memory. This probably exists in 
the case of painters who can execute a person’s portrait after having 
seen that person only once. 

(2) The auditive, which implies a special memory for sounds, as in 
the case of most musicians. 

(3) The motive, marked by the special use made of images 
derived from motion. 

( 4) The indeterminate, which exists when the different varieties 
of imagery are employed alternately, according to occasion. 

It is practically a matter of some difficulty to determine with any- 
thing like accuracy the particular type of memory in each indi- 
vidual. No very exact methods of inquiry exist at present in this 
respect. We have lately had in France the opportunity of observing 
a very peculiar case of auditive memory, in the person of a young 
mathematical prodigy, Jacques Inaudi, who was brought before the 
Academy of Sciences by M. Darboux, M. Charcot having been a 
member of the committee appointed to examine into the case. The 
conclusion was promptly arrived at by M. Charcot that Inaudi’s 
memory is not of the visual, but of the auditive type. Other 
mathematical prodigies, such as Mondeux, Colburn, and Bidder, saw 
the figures before them as they solved their problems. Inaudi 
hears his figures, as though they were being whispered into his ear. 
It would always have been deemed impossible, prior to the obser- 
vation of this particular case, that mental calculations of the most 
enormous extent could be carried out solely by means of auditive 
images. 





¥i, 





Upon reaching the conclusion of this brief sketch or summary of 
a very complicated and interesting question, it will be seen at a 
glance what progress has been made in the study of mental imagery 
since the period when Hobbes described thought as being simply a 
state of inward vision. 

The whole present tendency of psychological research is to show, 
not that the mental operations of all persons are of a similar nature, 
but that immense psychological differences exist between different 
individuals. In a word, the study of mind has entered of late 
years upon a new phase which may lead to singularly interesting 
and important results. 

ALFRED BINET. 
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IN YOUNG PARLIAMENTARY DAYS. 


Ur to the passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1832, the Cor- 
poration of Hythe met annually in a room over the porch of the 
parish church, to elect the mayor and transact other business. The 
right of the civil authority to locate itself in the church dates back 
so far that its origin is lost. Even after the Corporation had aban- 
doned the practice of holding meetings in this room, they retained 
it as a storehouse of papers and records. Thirty years ago, some 
alterations taking place in the buildings, a mass of old papers were 
conveniently gathered in one corner of the room preliminary to 
burning them. They were rescued by the opportune arrival of 
the mayor, who subsequently handed them over to the custody of 
the town clerk, Mr. George Wilks. This gentleman has found 
leisure to make a partial examination of the pile, which turns out to 
be treasure-trove, carrying back the history of the town to Plantagenet 
times, presenting, amongst other views, a rare picture of the growth 
of parliamentary representation. 

Hythe, as one of the Cinque Ports, returned two members to the 
Parliament summoned on the 14th December, 1264, this being the 
first time the representatives of towns met in Parliament. It was the 
period of the war between the Barons and Henry III., the King 
being at the time a prisoner in the hands of the Earls of Leicester 
and Gloucester. The work for which this Parliament was specially 
summoned was to decide upon the terms upon which the King and 
his son Edward, also a prisoner, might be released. 

Thereafter, whenever a Parliament met, the King was bound to 
send to the Warden of the Cinque Ports writs, causing to be elected 
for each port “two able and skilful barons.” It was ordained that 
such barons should have their reasonable costs and expenses paid by 
their constituents, reckoning from the first day upon which they set 
forth upon their legislative duties to the day on which they returned 
to their homes. Amongst the documents found in the Hythe chest 
are particulars of some of the disbursements. On a faded sheet of 
paper, nearly six hundred years old, the following is written :— 


“Mem. That Henry Philipot and John Skynnere, barons of the Parliament 
held at Westminster, 16th October, in the 7th year of the reign of King 
Henry V., after the Conquest of England, made account in the Common Hall, 
29th day of November in the above year, of their expenses going there and 
returning for 35 days, whereof the sum of wages is £8 15s. And for fees to 
doorkeeper at the Parliament, 12d., and there is owed to them £7 6s., whereof 
they received afterwards, 56s. 8d., and they are owed £4 9s. 4d. Whereof are 
paid £4 6s. 8d.” 
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John Skynnere was evidently a personage in the town. There is 
another entry which should make the mouth of Lord Dufferin water, 
showing how John Skynnere entertained the Lieutenant (Constable) 
of Dover Castle at breakfast, and was “allowed for the same six 
rabbits, 15d.; two capons, 12d.; ale, 94d.” The Lieutenant of 
Dover Castle, tempo 1419-20, seems to have been partial to rabbits. 
The first entry is under date August, 1419. In October of the fol- 
lowing year we find the new member for Hythe, Alexander Appul- 
ford, credited in the town accounts with allowance for “ three rabbits 
for the Lieutenant of Dover Castle’s breakfast, 74d.; and three 
capons, 18d.” To provide breakfast for the Lieutenant of Dover 
Castle was evidently the first duty of the newly-elected mem- 
ber. In the Town Council ledger of the year 1420 there is entry of 
an allowance to Johannes Leghe of “2d., for vinegar for Lieutenant 
of Dover Castle’s breakfast.’? Whether this was in supplement of 
rabbits and capons does not appear. There is no other entry on the 
breakfast account for this year, nor does the Lieutenant, having 
shared this twopennyworth of vinegar, appear to have again break- 
fasted at the expense of the barons of Hythe. 

It is odd to be reminded by these musty papers that at the begin- 
ning of things Parliaments were annual. In 1330 it was enacted 
that “a Parliament should be holden every year once, and more often 
if need be.” During the half-century reign of Henry III. record 
is found of forty-eight sessions of Parliament. In 1641 the Trien- 
nial Act was passed. This was repealed in 1664, re-enacted in 1694, 
and in 1716 the term {was extended to seven years, in the teeth 
of the Tories, who then believed in annual parliaments. 

At the beginning, parliamentary representation was regarded as a 
burden alike by the members chosen and the community that paid 
their expenses. All kinds of devices were hit upon in order to 
reduce expenses. In the twenty-second year of Henry VI., the 
following resolution was passed at a Brotherhood and Guestling, as 
were called the meetings of the Barons of the Ports: “ Resolved to 
make interest that certain burgesses of Parliament returned for the 
Cinque Ports may be permitted to return home after abiding four 
weeks and part to remain as was used by old custom.” In 1586 
Hythe had a stroke of high good luck. In a memorandum dated the 
“ XXIX. daye of December, 1586,” it is set forth how “Mr. John 
Smyth, of Westernhanger, gent., is chosen and elected to be one of 
the burgesses for the sayd towne to the Parliament, and he to serve it 
gratis.” The other member was Mr. Dalmington, who undertook to 
perform the duties for 2s. a day, being one-half the amount allowed 
to Christopher Honiwood, gent., his predecessor, who drew 4s. It is 
true Mr. Dalmington stipulated for a payment of 9s. to meet his 
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expenses on repairing to London, and a similar sum for the return 
journey. 

Mr. Honiwood’s colleague in the representation of Hythe was 
Mr. Thomas Bodly, known to fame this day as the founder of the 
Bodleian Library. Another ancient member for Hythe was Jacob 
des Bouverie, founder of the house of which the Earl of Radnor is 
to-day the head. The family came over from Flanders, settling in 
Canterbury about the year 1567. In 1697 Jacob des Bouverie, who 
had mightily flourished, bought the land upon which a great portion 
of Folkestone is now built, the rents whereof worthily maintain the 
Earldom of Radnor. Jacob des Bouverie represented Hythe in Par- 
liament in the years 1695 and 1698. 

As time went on a seat in Parliament began to be sought after by 
well-to-do persons. The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports boldly 
asserted the right of presentation, an assumption that led to some 
quaint correspondence, to be found in the treasure-trove from the 
church porch. The barons occasionally resented the interference of 
the Lord Warden. But if he was peremptory, as he usually was, 
they gave in. In any case, having once settled who was to be their 
candidate, the good burgesses were earnest in their endeavour to get 
something out of him. Opportunity for urging this request was 
found in the ceremony of induction as a freeman of the borough, 
which the burgesses insisted upon as a preliminary to the new mem- 
ber taking his seat in Parliament. The new member, suspecting 
what was to the fore, showed himself coy, pleaded various excuses 
for inability to journey to Hythe, and, as a last resource, begged that 
acommission of freeholders might wait upon him at his residence 
and there administer the oath. Under date the 9th March, 1613, 
the assembly of mayor and jurats communicated to the Earl of 
Northampton, Lord Warden, with respect to Sir Lyonell Cranfield, 
Knight, whom, on his lordship’s nomination, they had elected as 
one of the burgesses for the port. ‘“‘ May it therefore please y™ good 
Lo,” they wrote, “‘that he may come to take y* said Oath here 
amongst us, the rather because wee desire to be acquainted with him, 
and alsoe would request him in sumthinge for the p’ticular good of 
this towne.” 

Sir Henry Wood, Treasurer to the Queen-Mother, Henrietta Maria, 
was elected on the 26th October, 1662; but as an entry shows, it 
was ordered that “he should be returned after he shall have first 
made his appearance at Hythe and take the oath of a freeman of this 
town, and not before.” Sir Henry was very shy, pleading his duty 
to the Queen-Mother, and other reasons, for not making the acquaint- 
ance of his constituents. After long haggling three of the jurats 
were appointed a commission to go to London, to “see Sir Henry 
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Wood about the building of boats and to sweare him.” The result 
is recorded in an entry regarding a meeting held on 22nd December, 
1662, where the commissioners made relation “of their journey to 
London, to administer the oath of a Freeman to Sir Henry Wood, 
according to the late order of the House, and of Sir Henry Weod’s 
expressions to adventure £40, or twice as much as any other man 
also shall adventure, but the fishermen of this towne seeing no 
encouragement therein att first, nothing is done at this tyme.” 

bt As the centuries rolled on the value of a seat increased, the vails 
of members grew heavier, and were apparently more readily be- 
stowed. Hercules Baker, one of the barons in Parliament in the 
year 1728, endowed Hythe with a new bridge. In 1741 new water- 
pipes were laid down from the town cistern. At the end of the 
specification of the work it is ecstaticaily written, “All done at y’ 
charge of Hercules Baker, Esq.” In 1727, the newly-elected mem- 
ber presented the town with new maces, which to this day bear the 
inscription, “ The gift of Thomas Hales, Esq., Lieutenant of Dover 
Castle and member for this port, 1744.” This same gentleman had, 
seventeen years earlier, offered himself for election with lavish 
promise of what he would do in return for the honour. There is no 
mistake about the bargain. It is written in clerkly handwriting, 
: and endorsed “‘ Hayles, Esq. His Agreement in case he was chosen 
our Representative.” The particulars run as follows :— 


me 






























** A debt upon the Corporation of £50. 
‘*An Arch Bridge of stone, West end of the town. 
‘*Stone steps going up to the Church. 

‘** Jurats’ and Commoners’ Seats and new Pulpit. 
‘* Sergeants’ Maces. 


‘**T agree to the performance of the above written articles if elected a 
member of the Town and Port of Hythe. 


‘* Witness my hand, 
‘¢TH0s. HALES.” 


If the members gave, they also received. For his bridge and 
waterpipes, Hercules Baker, Esq., finally obtained the Treasurership 
of Greenwich Hospital, whilst William Glanville, who erected the 
stone steps that to this day lead up to the parish church, was made 
one of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue in Ireland, and 
doubtless during the term of his office pocketed enough to cover 
the steps with golden guineas. 

Bribery and corruption were, in truth, leading agencies in the 
election of members for Hythe, in which respect it is doubtless a 
representative of all other constituencies at the time. At Sandling 
Park, the home of the Deedes family, who had been intimately 
associated with Hythe since Cromwell’s day, there is preserved some 
correspondence about a famous election contest that began in 
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January, 1767, and was continued till the 16th of March, 1768. 
Lord George Sackville, son of the Duke of Dorset, Lord Warden in 
succession to Prince George of Denmark, husband of Queen Anne, 
had been returned, as a matter of course, member for Hythe. 
Lord Holdernesse, the succeeding Lord Warden, when installed 
naturally insisted upon nominating his own man whenever a vacancy 
should occur. Lord George Sackville stubbornly fought the place, 
and the correspondence sets forth with delightful frankness how the 
freemen of Hythe were got at, and how much the process cost. The 
contest was of direct interest to certain ladies, seeing that they, 
being born of a freeman, carried with them as a marriage dower the 
freedom of the borough. How this affected the interest of the 
swain appears from the following passage in a letter dated 29th 
September, 1767, and addressed to Mr. Deedes, at Sandling Park :— 


‘*Mr. Le Geit has sent for Goldup, the Father of the Person who is to be 
married to Simmons’s Daughter, of Hothfield. The Other Side have offered to 
put the young man into a Farm at Michaelmas, to Stock the Farm for him, to 
give him the Stock and One Years Rent—Tourney’s Farm at Elham, rated at 
£45 p.ann. He spoke to him in the name of Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, and the 
Old man promised if he had any Influence over the Son, he should not engage 
to them, till he had seen Mr. Sawbridge. He said he thought in less than a 
weeke his son would be much pressed.” 


Three or four hundred years ago it seems to have been expected 
of M.P.s that they should act as London Correspondents for their 
constituents, sending them scraps of news from headquarters. Sir 
Henry Heyman, Constable (or Lieutenant as he was then called) of 
Dover Castle during the Commonwealth, was elected to what was 
known as the Short Parliament, though it lasted long enough to 
formulate and decree the constitutional principle that statement 
of grievance precedes granting of supply. Writing from ‘“ Black- 
fryers” on the 17th of January, 1640, Sir Henry Heyman says :— 


‘* Here hath been all this Christmas great feares at designes upon the Parlia- 
ment, in so much that we were forced for some days to adjourn into London 
as a Committee. The malignant party that contrived these mischiefs endea- 
voured (but in vain) to have raised forces, as you may perceive, by order of 
Digby and Lunsford.” 


This letter breaks off here, portion of a sheet being missing. It 
takes up the story with the statement: ‘ Twelve bishops this day 
came to their answere and pleaded not guilty, and have day for a 
further answer till Tuesday comes seae-night ” (se’nnight). 

Parliament was at this time evidently in a parlous state, fearing 
every hour to be fallen upon and destroyed. 


‘We heare,” Sir Henry writes in this same letter, ‘‘ there is preparac’one in 
France both of men and ships for England; pray if you heare so let me know 
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it, and provide yourselves for defence. There is an ordinance coming forth to 
get the whole Kingdom in a capacity for defending itself in these dangerous 
times, which I will send you as soon as it comes out. Captain Epsly would do 
well to look to his Castle [Sandgate], and to endeavour to get it into better 
posture for service than I doubt it is. The Houses of Parliament are guarded 
constantly by 600 of the trained bands of London and Middlesex, and ten horse 
appointed as scouts to give intelligence upon occasion of attempt upon them, 
and this day we adjourned into London till Thursday, not as a house but as a 
Committee; the Lords have done the like.” 


Hythe, with other more modern Parliamentary boroughs, will be 
contested at the forthcoming general election. It is pleasant for us 
at this time of day to reflect that we are not as these old burgesses 
and barons were, that there is no longer undue influence in any 
shape at Parliamentary elections, and that candidates neither desire 
nor have any grounds for expecting personal advancement as an 
incident collateral to possession of a seat in the House of Commons. 
Now none are for a party, but all are for the State. 

Henry W. Lucy. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


I HAVE been asked by six gentlemen of standing and position to 
inquire into and report upon the present position of the social 
scheme of the Salvation Army dealing with the Farm Colony. The 
conclusions reached in the course of this inquiry may be interesting 
to a wider circle than that for which it has been immediately under- 
taken. 

It is obvious that the two things first to be established in an 
inquiry of this sort, before any effective consideration can be given 
to details, are— 

(1) The integrity or otherwise of the man receiving the funds 
and controlling the expenditure; and 

(2) The capacity, economy, and skill with which those funds 
are laid out. 

The investigation of these two points in plain English amounts to 
this: Is General’ Booth an honest man, and if so, Is he competent 
to invest to the best advantage the large sums entrusted to him ? 
When I entered on this inquiry, the question of General Booth’s 
honesty seemed to constitute the key to the whole position. An 
uneasy feeling undoubtedly prevails among a majority of English- 
speaking people, that, however lofty the language employed by 
General Booth, he himself is making an uncommonly good thing 
out of his philanthropic scheme. He is said to travel in first-class 
style, in saloon and Pullman cars, in the best cabins of the finest 
steamers, in special trains with regal following, and even, in one 
instance, to have engaged a special steamer at a cost of £200. 
General Booth has been attacked with force by Mr. Huxley, Mr. 
Loch (of the Charity Organization Society), the Rev. J. Llewellyn 
Davies, the Rev. J. W. Horsley, and the Rev. I. F. Kitto. All 
those gentlemen are trusted by the public, and have, in their several 
departments, earned the right to be trusted. As for Mr. Huxley, 
my own intellectual gratitude to him is such that had he himself 
not taught the folly of assuming the prone position towards any 
teacher, whatever his intellectual authority, I should have deferen- 
tially accepted Mr. Huxley’s conclusions formed after reading 
Darkest England, and have refrained from a deeper examination into 
the human documents who supply the indication or furnish the 
indictment of General Booth’s personal character and public acts. 
The social scheme of the Salvation Army has not only been the 


(1) Throughout this report I refer to Mr. Booth by the title he claims, and by which 
he is generally known. 
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target of attack by men of standing and reputation second to none 
in the country, but it has also attracted the warm-hearted sympathy 
of the poor throughout the three kingdoms. ‘A Northumbrian 
Shepherd ” who anonymously sent 10s. to the Salvation Army Rescue 
Homes Fund, ‘‘ One of the Community ” (Jewish) who sent £1 to 
the Darkest England scheme, and a thousand others, are people who 
deserve to be protected against imposture, whatever may be the 
result to General Booth, the Messrs. Booth, the Misses Booth, and 
the other members of the Booth family. 

Accordingly it was necessary, in order to fulfil the first condition 
essential to a satisfactory investigation of the Farm Colony Fund, 
to critically examine the financial methods adopted by the founder 
of the Salvation Army ; and it was clear that no financial methods 
that were not superior to the methods of some of our large charities 
and missionary societies could be regarded as satisfactory. On the 
whole, and after full consideration, I have felt bound to demand a 
far higher standard of audit and account than that, say, of the 
London Missionary Society, and accordingly determined to report 
adversely to the Salvation Army and its finance unless the standard 
adopted by it were equal to that, for example, of the London Joint- 
Stock Bank. There is not only no reason why this high standard of 
accounts should not be attained by any one asking his fellow-crea- 
tures to trust him, as General Booth asks all the world to do, but 
failure to achieve the commercial standard in question would consti- 
tute, in my humble opinion, an indictment against the scheme and 
against the man to which no answer is possible. 

It is true that the Zimes, Standard, Punch and Truth have from 
time to time attacked the Salvation Army accounts; and in the 
columns of those papers have appeared hostile articles, the tone and 
tendency of which, if true, render the conclusions unavoidable that 
General Booth is an infamous, because a sanctimonious, upstart ; 
that the Darkest England Scheme is a pretence for advertising, if 
not for enriching, a gang of adventurers of the name of Booth ; and 
that the self-denial of such persons as the ‘“‘ Northumbrian Shepherd,” 
who worked four days and four nights to aid the sad-eyed women 
of the Great City, has been squandered on the work of a charlatan 
and a thief. 

Having gone thoroughly into the facts of the case, I deliberately 
record my testimony, such as it is, that the accounts of the Salva- 
tion Army are as well kept as the accounts of the London Joint- 
Stock Bank, that Mr. Huxley, Mr. Loch, Mr. Davies, Mr. Horsley, Mr. 
Kitto, and the late Mr. Bradlaugh, and the editors of the Times, 
Standard, Globe, Punch, so far as any one or all of them reflect on 
General Booth’s integrity, or on the clearness or order in which 
the accounts are kept and audited, are hopelessly, wilfully, and 
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demonstrably in the wrong. Iam no partisan of General Booth. 
I dislike many of his methods ; detest the language of emotion, and 
the display of feeling. I abhor publicity given to good works, when 
that publicity is sought by the doer. But if living man has had 
injustice inflicted upon him by public opinion, it is William Booth, 
in the matter of the accounts of the Salvation Army, and in the 
work he has done for his fellow men and women. It so happens 
that the auditor of the Midland Railway is the senior partner of 
the firm of chartered accountants who audit the accounts of the 
Salvation Army. The audit of the Army differs only from the 
audit of the Railway in the matter of greater detail; that is to say, 
the Army audit deals with a system of cash received from the public, 
and requires and receives a more exhaustive cash check both of 
income and expenditure than is necessary in the case of the Railway 
Company. For the Darkest England Fund, a separate audit of the 
same exhaustive nature, and a separate set of books, is also necessary. 
These conditions are faithfully carried out. 

With regard to General Booth himself, he gives his services 
gratuitously to the Salvation Army, his travelling expenses with the 
plainest food while en route being his only charges on the funds. 
If he wants £5 for journey expenses, he can only get it from the 
cashiers after a requisition has been signed by the Secretary of the 
Expenditure Board, which consists of the financial secretary, chief 
accountant, and heads of departments. General Booth himself has 
nothing to do with the cash, and if he were to pilfer £5 or £500 he 
would have to secure the collusion of at least five men of high 
character. General Booth opens no letters. All letters not specially 
marked “Personal,” to whomsoever they be addressed at Head- 
quarters (even if marked private), are opened by a special depart- 
ment for that purpose. The embezzlement of money here would 
require the collusion of four people. Notwithstanding this, I found 
that half a crown was embezzled last year. The theft was dis- 
covered in two days, and the discovery arose from the fact that no 
receipt was sent to the giver, who promptly wrote to Headquarters 
tocomplain. In justice to General Booth, it should be added that 
neither he nor any of his family was the delinquent. 

So far as can be judged from sudden visits and much cross- 
examination of high and low, the business arrangements of the 
interior working of the Army are excellent. On a recent occasion 
I challenged the gentleman who is more immediately responsible 
for the Salvation Army audit—which may be said in passing to 
take three men five months in each year—to accompany me to the 
Headquarters and look through the cashbooks, and specially over- 
haul the petty cash, a source of much leakage in many well-man- 
aged concerns. Unknown to the Booth family, we there and then 
VOL. Lil, N.S, I 
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paid a surprise visit to the offices of the Army. The cash balance 
was at once made out, and the cash checked by the auditor and was 
found correct. On examining the petty-cash books for the day 
I came across an item for a season ticket for Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 
On asking to be shown the authority for that payment, there was 
some delay, but I received it from the auditor himself in the course 
of the day, with the following note :— 

‘I beg to enclose the requisition for the item you noticed, which was a 
little lower down the file than we went. Mrs. Bramwell Booth manages thie 


Rescue Department, for which she draws no salary, but her season ticket 
(2nd class) is paid for out of the Army funds.” 


On looking into the work done by Mrs. Bramwell Booth in 
connection with the Rescue Department, for which she is not paid, 
except by a second-class season ticket on the Underground Railway, 
it will be found that the following figures are correct :— 

Return of the girls from two receiving houses, six London and 
five country homes, from September, 1890, to September, 1891 :— 


Sent to situations a ‘ . ° ° - 580 
» friends . » . ¥ ‘ ‘ - 203 
», Other Homes . ; ° . ° . 
» to trades. ; : ‘ x . , “is 
Married . , : 
Emigrated . ; ‘ 


3 


Died while under our care . 
Left or dismissed 
Assisted cases 


Total 


In Home end of year . 


The 353 assisted cases are disposed of thus :— 


Sent to situations ‘ : x ‘ ‘ - 152 
Home to friends . 5 i . A ‘ 56 
Sent to Hospital . ° : : : ‘ . 33 
Other Homes ‘ . . ° . 22 
Left wilfully ° ° . : ; ‘ . & 
Dismissed . ; ; ni . ‘ ; ; -— 


If impartial consideration be given to these figures, it will be 
admitted that the management charges—amounting as they do to 
the cost of a second-class season ticket—do not err on the side of 
extravagance. 

As has been already said, General Booth draws no salary. Through 
the generosity of a friend, a small income was secured to him shortly 
after he founded the Salvation Army, on the express understanding 
that he was not personally dependent on its funds. He practically 
has no more to do with the finance than the writer of this report. 
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The whole audit of the cash and accounts is handed over to the firm 
of accountants, Messrs. Knox, Burbidge, Cropper & Co., who would 
at once report any irregularity, and who have, as a matter of fact, 
already done so. The collusion of this firm would be necessary to 
any manipulation of the accounts. At the same time it is fair to 
add that the highest salary drawn by any of the eleven thousand 
officers of the Salvation Army is drawn by Mr. Bramwell Booth. 
He is in receipt of £200 a year and the rent of an eight-roomed 
house, from the funds of the Army. Ifa commercial valuation were 
made of his services, as tested by the intellectual grip and general 
capacity for vast administrative work, I am advised by competent 
judges that Mr. Bramwell Booth would not be overpaid if he 
received remuneration at the rate of £4,000 a year. Nothing is so 
cheap as good management, nothing is so costly as bad. So far as 
I can judge, the “ Northumbrian Shepherd” and his fellow sub- 
seribers are economically and well served in securing Mr. Bramwell 
Booth at a salary of £200 a year. 

When it was proved to my satisfaction that the Booth family, one 
and all, were either working gratuitously, or for mere subsistence 
pittances, it occurred to me that there were other means by which 
large sums of money might be secured to this singular family. The 
War Cry yields a profit of £10,000 a year. The whole of this flows 
into the coffers of the Army. The sale of Darkest England, 
which was General Booth’s private property, has already resulted in 
a profit of £6,000, and he had as much right to retain that sum as 
Mr. Huxley has to the profits, if any, arising from the publication 
of his work containing the Essay on the advisableness of improving 
natural knowledge. The whole of the profits of Darkest Eng- 
land have been paid as they are received into the exchequer of 
the Army, and not one penny retained by the General or his family. 
The curious in such matters will find on counting that Mr. Huxley 
used the personal pronoun fifty-six times in the first chapter of his 
indictment against Boothism, although it is true that he restricted 
himself to its employment but twenty-six times in the short preface 
to the same work. Nowhere can I discover has General Booth 
referred to himself as a generous and disinterested man, although 
the facts of the case seem to warrant indulgence in as liberal a dis- 
play of egotism as that to which Mr. Huxley lends the sanction of 
his distinguished name. 

As a matter of theory General Booth has absolute control over 
the finance of the Army; as a matter of fact and practice he has 
nothing whatever to do with it. He is surrounded with an ironclad 
system, devised and controlled by some of the ablest accountants in 
London, and, in consequence, the accounts of the Army have never 
been attacked by any but the most ignorant. Investigation is 
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welcomed by none more than by the General himself, who has every- 
thing to gain by searching inquiry into the finance of the Army. 

It is now necessary to examine the charges of luxurious travel, 
special steamers, and extravagant expenditure. It is quite true that 
in England General Booth travels in sleeping-cars at night and 
first-class by day. He is an old man, and not in very good health. 
It is argued that, as every minute of every hour of every day of his 
time is mortgaged to the work he has in hand, that the mode of 
travel which leaves him in the most efficient state of health for work 
is the most economical mode of travel in every sense of the word. 
Man is a machine. If the machine is put out of gear by a night in 
a crowded third-class carriage, it seems but common-sense to adopt 
some less costly method of locomotion. Hence the sleeping-car and 
the first-class compartment. The directors of the Union Steamship 
Company gave General Booth a free passage to the Cape, and in 
doing so were probably acting in the interests of their shareholders. 
The Cape and Australian Governments acted in a similar way. It 
is quite true that £200 was paid for a special steamer in Australia. 
But there was a special reason for the special steamer. It was 
essential in order to keep an appointment at Melbourne, on which 
a great meeting depended. The cost of the steamer was paid over 
and over again by the appointment being kept, and by the fact 
that all who accompanied General Booth were made to pay for their 
passage. Iam not defending for a moment the policy of making 
profits. That is not my province. All we are now considering is 
whether General Booth is an honest man. Having carefully investi- 
gated the current charges made against him, I can come to no other 
conclusion than that, in matters of money, he is a good example to 
some of the Lord Mayors of London, and to many missionary 
societies ; that the administration of the Salvation Army funds, sub- 
ject to such errors as are incident to humanity, is as good as the 
administration of the London Joint-Stock Bank; and that so far 
from reaping personal pecuniary advantage from his position, he has 
made, and is making, sacrifices of thousands of pounds which might 
with equity be retained by him for his own use. 

Having thus answered the question of General Booth’s integrity, 
the question of his capacity and good sense, and the skill with which 
the money subscribed has been laid out, must now be investigated. 

The total expenditure upon the Farm Colony up to the end of May, 
1892 (it was purchased in April, 1891), upon capital and revenue 
accounts, including liabilities incurred, but without any deductions 
for incomings of any kind, amounts to £74,170. On the City 
Colony there has been a capital expenditure of about £40,000, and 
asum of £25,000 is reserved for the Over-Sea Colony now shortly 
to be established. A total sum of £139,170 has therefore been 
invested in, or set aside for starting, the machinery of ‘ Darkest 
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England.” On the Over-Sea Colony and the City Colony it is not 
my province to dwell in this paper. The sum of £74,170 certainly 
does seem a very large expenditure on the Farm Colony, when the 
number of the colonists actually resident there is taken into con- 
sideration. The number of men at work there is about 260, but 
upwards of 700 have passed through the Colony. It must be remem- 
bered that no man is expected to remain there more than a year, in 
order to learn what is necessary for colonial life, or to regain habits 
of industry and character for work in England, so that the present 
machine will in a few years have raised thousands instead of hundreds 
only. 

If the colonists were only a dozen it would not follow that the 
expenditure is excessive. On the other hand, if the number of 
colonists resident at the farm numbered thousands, it would not 
necessarily demonstrate the economy and wisdom of the expenditure 
incurred. 

The solidity and value of the investment of £74,000 must be 
determined not only by the existing population of the colony, but 
by the solid improvement of the men as members of society, and the 
actual value of the assets represented by the expenditure. The first 
pattern of new machinery is invariably more costly than subsequent 
productions, and the Hadleigh Farm Colony is no exception to the 
tule. There is little doubt that, with the experience now gained, if 
the expenditure had to be made aguin, the same results could be 
obtained at a smaller cost. To say this is to admit that the Salva- 
tion Army is not exempt from the inexorable laws that govern 
human enterprises, especially when those enterprises are connected 
with the improvement of land, and the erection of buildings in which 
bricks, mortar, tiles, and slates, and corrugated iron form an impor- 
fant part. With all these admissions, there is no shrinkage in the 
capital value of the investments, and in the opinion of experts the 
investments have increased in value since they were made. 

After a careful inspection of the Hadleigh Farm, the worst 
feature, because the least defensible expenditure, is the group of 
four semi-detached houses, erected for the use of the officers of the 
Army, and costing £1,400. To one trained in the Colonies, where 
bare shelter and plainest food are the normal conditions of life, the 
four houses erected for the Hadleigh Colony married officers at a 
cost of £350 each, are somewhat in excess of the requirements of the 
tase. I believe General Booth is of the same opinion, and is pre- 
pared to sell or let the buildings in question. There will be little 
difficulty in disposing of them, as they are adjacent to the highroad, 
and the neighbourhood is wonderfully healthy and in growing 
Tequest as a residential spot. With the one exception of these 
houses, I cannot put my finger on any palpable extravagance or 
Obvious mistake. In fact, the way in which the works have been 
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carried out shows that the heads of departments are first-rate men in 
every instance. General Booth is not a Napoleon, or even a Baron 
Stein, but he has one faculty inseparable from the qualifications of 
every distinguished man—i.e. the faculty of choosing able men as his 
colleagues and assistants. In the majority of cases he offers nothing 
that can attract aspirants to a lieutenancy, unless it be the certainty 
of misrepresentation, plenty of hard work, and no pay, repute, or 
reward. The consequence is that the four gentlemen who are 
superintending the various departments of the Hadleigh Colony 
are at all events animated by unselfish motives, and in their 
several departments equipped with unimpeachable ability. In most 
cases they are men of means who, having succeeded in life, devote 
their leisure to the service of man. This statement can be corrobo- 
rated by many persons, but Mr. J. 8. Trotter, of 85, Eaton Place, 
who has given his services from the commencement, and who is one 
of four whose self-imposed duty is to look into every detail of the 
expenditure, and to sanction the outlay of the money, can speak with 
authority and force on these points. 

It must be borne in mind that the problem to be solved by the 
Darkest England scheme is the conversion of the submerged and 
pauper element in our social system from depraved and mischievous 
beings into self-respecting men and women. The total amount 
expended in relief by the Poor Law authorities amounts to nearly 
£11,000,000 annually, while the cost of law and justice amounts 
to £4,393,877 annually. If, therefore, a member of the submerged 
stratum of society can be maintained by General Booth for any sum 
less than the cost of supporting him as a pauper, not only is the 
justification of the Darkest England scheme established, but a con- 
tingent advantage is reaped by the country, inasmuch as a potential 
criminal, and the potential founder of a dynasty of criminals and 
paupers, costly to maintain and impossible to sterilise or destroy, is 
actually obviated. The average cost of maintaining a pauper in the 
workhouses of England is about 8s. a week. The cost of maintain- 
ing a colonist at Hadleigh is from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. a week, and 
against this must be put the value of his work. In the case of the 
State pauper nothing is charged against him for the cost and depre- 
ciation of buildings and plant, and in fairness the same rule should 
be pursued in the case of the Hadleigh colonist. If this rule be thus 
applied, it is asserted by the Army authorities, that so far from the 
colonists costing 5s. 6d. per week per man, the value of their labour 
more than equals the cost of their maintenance. Be this as it may, 
and I cannot say that I amas yet fully satisfied on this point, the 
main point to establish is whether or not such moral change is 
effected by the Hadleigh system at a reasonable cost, as to raise the 
colonists from the pauper or criminal classes, and to establish them 
in habits of industry and sobriety. The British public never ex- 
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pected to do it for nothing. But the thing is being done, and at an 
extremely moderate cost. 

Any one who has practically tried to deal with the reckless pro- 
ducers of families they cannot support, knows how hopeless and 
heartbreaking a task is involved. If twenty per cent. succeed, the 
average is high. Without police or physical force to maintain the 
regulations required in any organized society, the task of managing 
and dealing with two hundred and sixty wastrels, and turning them 
out to work rain and shine, is a task that requires what they call in 
America “a white man.” In Major Wright the General has picked 
out a governor of the colony who is well fitted for his difficult duties, 
and the way in which he has succeeded is surprising. He is both 
loved and feared, not only by the fifty or sixty Salvationists who 
form part of the population, but also by the two hundred sinners 
who do not belong to the Salvation Army. There is some little dis- 
satisfaction at the small sums that are paid them for their work— 
from 1s. to 3s. a week each; but there is no real ground for com- 
plaint, as the contract entered into with the colonists is strictly kept 
by the Army authorities. ‘There is also some grumbling at the delay 
in starting the Over-Sea Colony. 

In order to look at the colony through other eyes than my own, I 
asked a gentleman, who is thoroughly competent from knowledge of 
the London poor and from a cordial dislike to the Salvation Army, 
to visit the colony and address himself especially to the complaints 
and opinions of its inhabitants. He concludes his excellent and 
satisfactory report with the following sentence :—‘ The extraordi- 
narily happy looks I saw in all prove that the influence of the Army 
on them is wonderful. In a word, the Salvation Army has worked 
a miracle.” I can personally substantiate this evidence. 

The Standard, in an article condemning the Salvation Army and 
its ways, says that ‘“‘a hundred thousand pounds have gone in the 
course of a few months, but the problem the General undertook to 
solve is just as far from solution as it was when he began.” The 
writer of that article probably knows his Bacon if he does not know 
anything about the Hadleigh Colony. He might have remembered 
that time as well as money is needed in the planting of a colony. 
Bacon says :—‘ You must make account to lose almost twenty years’ 
profit, and expect your recompense in the end.” And he adds, as if 
prophesying the birth of the Standard, “ Let not the government of 
the plantation depend on too many counsellors ”—a piece of advice 
with which all who have been charged with practical administration 
must agree. 

The Hadleigh Colony, which is part of the machinery for churning 
up bad humanity into good, is placed on the bench of land at the 
Nore, overlooking the marshes and the river. From the Tudor 
Tower that commands the Thames you can see the food of the nation 
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passing up the silent highway in a ceaseless procession of steamers 
from all parts of the world. Fishing-boats, like a swarm of flies, dot 
the shining surface of the water. Below, the waste marshes, richly 
grassed, await rescue for higher purposes than pasture by the 
wastrel men and town refuse that the city parishes can supply in 
any quantity required. In the centre of the colony is a homestead, 
where for a few pence the interested visitor can be supplied with 
good fare without the uneasy sense of having betrayed hospitality, 
or of having diverted from its proper destination a portion of the 
Darkest England funds. In making a tour of the colony, the first 
thing to be seen is the fine terra-cotta work made from the clay 
found on the farm. The finials and ridge tiles were excellent in 
eolour and finish, and there is no reason to doubt that an excellent 
trade will be done in terra-cotta work. Then come some wheat- 
fields, patchy and thin in parts, by no means free from weeds ; but 
there is yet time to clear the wheat before any harm isdone. Enter- 
ing by a turnstile into a field hanging on the side of the cliff, and 
sloping down to the river, we see the chicken farm, with five 
hundred coops containing as many examples of fussy and loquacious 
maternity. The Salvation chickens are not more exempt from such 
perils and dangers as rats and stoats than more secular birds, but 
the soil and situation are suited to poultry, and there is no reason to 
think that under good management the poultry farm will not succeed 
on a commercial scale. The purchase of store chickens from the 
surrounding peasantry, and the fattening them for market, is a 
remunerative process, and one that is not accompanied with such 
risks as the raising of the poultry on a large scale. An epidemic of 
pip, gapes, or cholera, should it occur, will sweep away the profits of 
a year in an alarmingly short time. There are no poultry farms in 
France; the eggs and chickens we English buy in such need- 
less quantities are produced by the peasant proprietors. In England 
many poultry farms have been started, but, according to Mr. W. Bb. 
Tegetmeier, “ none have ever proved successful.” 

As an adjunct to the work of a large farm, with waste land to 
utilise as a run, there is no reason why the experiment should not 
succeed, especially if a ready market is afforded for the chickens 
raised at home by cottage industry in the neighbourhood. ‘en 
acres of the worst land is wired off for rabbits, a cross between the 
Belgian and the common English variety. Wheat, chickens, and 
rabbits, and everything else on the farm, are tended by men whose 
sole inducement to stick to their task is supplied by the religious 
influences brought to bear on them. There is a service morning and 
night. The colonists are free to go or stay away. The majority 
go, and one cannot but associate the steady hard work performed by 
them with the religion brought to bear on the daily lives of the 
men. Unless one is prepared to denounce all religion, which few 
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men of experience would do, one can only attribute to mysterious 
and supernatural causes, as well as to the beneficent health-giving 
influences of sunshine and sweat, the clear eyes and the happy faces 
of people who a short time back found in gin their synonym for joy, 
and in pessimistic blasphemy their only language of emotion. At 
the foot of the cliff is a brickfield, managed for the glory of God by 
an ex-railway contractor of forty years’ experience. Brick-making 
is dirty work and it is hard work. The first turn of clay gives good 
solid play to hips and shoulders. It is the last employment in 
which one would dream of seeing London loafers succeed. The men 
working at the face of the artificial hill of clay were working like 
nayvies. Good food and good habits had changed them. But 
against this it must be said that mere food and kindness could have 
done nothing by themselves. In the words of my friend, “It isa 
miracle.” ‘These bricks are sold at a very good profit to the colony 
for 30s. a thousand. A large contract has already been made, and 
since the neighbourhood is growing into favour as a residential 
district, there can be no reason why the outturn of bricks from 
the Hadleigh fields should not be absorbed by the local market for a 
long time to come. When the local market gives out, barges to 
London from the farm wharf supply cheap transport. Close by the 
brick-making operations were some contractor’s navvies engaged on 
the construction of the short stretch of railway to the riverside 
wharf. It was impossible not to notice that the contractor’s men 
lifted bigger spadefuls of clay, and at a greater speed, than the 
amateur navvies. ‘The professional navvy of British breed is, how- 
ever, the best in the world, and has easily retained a predominance 
over all comers ever since he was invented by George Stephenson. 
Compared with Indian, Kaffir, or general native labour, General 
Booth’s men compare favourably, and would hold their own with 
every European navvy, unless, perhaps, it be the Russian, whose 
want of education and poor food seem in no way to interfere with 
his muscular development. 

Next come the wharves, reached by a short line of rails tempo- 
rarily laid down for the present, but in course of completion as a 
permanent work. A large sawing-house, with carpenters’ work of 
every kind, is close by. All the carpenters and sawyers are men 
from the shelter in Whitechapel, having been there taught the use 
of their hands and heads. As has been said, every one will be glad 
to see these people in large numbers, but the main point for deter- 
mination now is, whether the process of rescue is actually at work, is 
succeeding, is developing, and showing signs of a healthy and perma- 
nent expansion. It is not as an ordinary dispenser of alms that the 
Salvation Army is succeeding. It succeeds as a process of rescue, 
not only by the restoration of self-respect to the mind, and muscle 
to the body, but also by the subjugation of sensual- appetites and 
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bestial tastes. It is thus that the skill of the Army method of 
bringing down fire from heaven is chiefly demonstrated. Many of 
the critics of the Army, who are most effective in condemning the 
folly of emotion, and the bad taste of tambourines and drums, would 
themselves be the better if they were to pass through the Salvation 
Army mill at Hadleigh. Good food, no alcohol, and three shillings 
a week, for a month or two, might possibly quicken the humour 
even of the editor of Punch, or the insight into facts of the weary 
Titan who presides over the destinies of the planet from the recesses 
of Shoe Lane. 

Dormitories for 600 colonists are in course of construction. A big 
dining-room is already complete. The reading-room is eagerly used, 
but daily newspapers are much needed. _ I saw copies of Truth and 
the Pink’ Un, as well as the Christian World and the Record, reveal- 
ing a catholicity of taste not often perceptible in religious organisa- 
tions. 

A tramway, 3} miles in length, takes the visitor through the rich 
marsh soil, up the hill where the fruit-growing operations are carried 
on under the care of a practical fruit-grower, whose contract with 
the Army includes such points as—no salary, and a guarantee to 
the Army against loss. This gentleman made a snug fortune in 
fruit-growing, and has given up most of his business to devote his 
time to the Salvation plums and cherries. He was “saved” by one 
of the Booth family some years ago, and he adopts this method of 
displaying the reality of his faith in a religion that, according to its 
founder, had more intimate concern with the needs than the creeds 
of others. 

Piggeries on the latest principles, a chair-making factory, cow- 
sheds up to date, a barber’s shop, may also be visited and criticised 
without finding anything to denounce, unless it be the invariable 
English habit of making everything solid enough to last for genera- 
tions. In any future work of the kind I would suggest the repro- 
duction, as nearly as possible, of the conditions prevailing in any 
over-sea colony that may be founded, making allowance for our 
English winter. Corrugated iron can be made warm in winter and 
cool in summer by felt lining, if not by simple wattle-and-daub ; and 
I cannot but think that great economies might be effected by adopt- 
ing the hideous colonial practice of makeshifts, until sufficient 
money comes in from the profits of the undertaking. Many practical 
men will not agree with me in this opinion, but seeing that the 
Hadleigh Colony is a preparation for the “ Over-Sea”’ settlement, 
the more nearly the actual conditions of the latter can be reproduced 
the more certainly will it succeed. 

The colonising work I last inspected previous to Hadleigh was the 
Jewish colonies in South Russia, described in the Contemporary Review 


for May. The difference of the Jews of Brody or Berdicheff and the 
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Jews of the agricultural colonies of Kherson is not so marked as the 

difference between the English nomads plucked from the London 

streets and the same men as they are at Hadleigh. Indeed, when 

General Booth assured me that the men I saw were actually taken 

from the class familiar to every Londoner, I simply did not believe 

him, until his statement had been corroborated from other sources. 

The change, from whatever cause it may arise, is so marked as to be 

incredible, and is a change that justifies General Booth’s plan as a 

whole. 

To recapitulate the conclusions arrived at, I find :— 

1, That General Booth and his family are honest to the core. 
2. That they barely take enough food to keep body and soul 
together. 
8. That one and all, for the good of others, are working them- 
selves almost to death. 
4. That so far from making a good thing out of the Army, they 
either work for nothing or for a bare pittance. 

. That General Booth himself is of independent means and has 
given thousands of pounds to the Army, that two of his 
sons-in-law have abandoned good positions to work in the 
Army, and that his son is working for one-twentieth of his 
cash value. 

6. That the funds laid out by General Booth on the Hadleigh 
Colony have, on the whole, been well and wisely spent, 
with the exception of four houses, costing in all £1,400, 
which should be let or sold if the Army is to maintain its 
high standard of ascetic self-denial. 

7. That the capital laid out on the colony is intact, if it has not 

increased in value. 

. That money is urgently needed in order to fulfil the original 
programme, and that, if supplied by the public, it will be 
well spent. 

In concluding this brief report there is much that must be left 
unsaid. If by wild and reckless speculation the credit of the country 
is shaken to the roots, and tens of thousands of ruined homes and muti- 
lated lives are the result, pity is felt for the speculators. But if a 
man like General Booth, mainly from the pence of the poor of all 
nations, collects a revenue of £750,000 a year, the whole of which 
is subject to rigid audit and is laid out in good work ; if he so elec- 
trifies with compassion eleven thousand men and women that they 
and he live the life of self-renunciation, and lead hundreds of thou- 
sands in the same path; if he and his eleven t!ousand officers are 
on the side of law and order, adverse to a godless and predatory 
socialism ; if they are animated with love for their country, loyalty 
to the British flag and affection for the British crown, such a man 
is vituperated in English clubs and the English press in language 
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appropriate to a sensual, dishonest, sanctimonious, avaricious, and 
hypocritical scoundrel. 

In these days people dislike humbug so emphatically that they 
suspect all goodness to be humbug, and denounce it accordingly. If 
by their fruits men should be judged, then the Booth family, men 
and women, have conferred honour upon their country, although 
some of their methods may be repugnant to good taste and even to 
good feeling. But it is open to question if great revolutions in 
morals are wrought by good taste. 

One of the Booths has gone. She, perhaps, diffused more of that 
subtle aroma that comes only from the higher form of spiritual life. 
She was one of those of whom the world is not worthy. She was not 
rich nor eloquent nor noble. But she was rich in a treasure, eloquent 
in a language, and noble by a creation not of this world. Her 
teachings form the best traditions of the Salvation Army. Catherine 
Booth is dead. On her deathbed she sent the following message to 
those throughout the world who were struggling with sorrow and 
sin :— 

*“*My DEAR CHILDREN AND FRIENDS, 

‘**T have loved you much, and in God’s strength have helped you a little. 
Now, at His call, I am going away from you. The war must go on. Self- 
denial will prove your love to Christ. All must do something. I send you 
my blessing. Fight on, and God will be with you. Victory comes at last. I 


will meet you in heaven. 
‘* CATHERINE Boortu.” 


This message is known throughout the world, and wherever it is 
known, men are purer and women better for Catherine Booth and 
the message she and her husband, and her sons and her daughters 
have taught, are teaching, and will teach them. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


Nore.—The remuneration of the Booth family from the funds of the Salvation 
Army is as follows :— 


Mr. William Booth . ° . 

Mr. Bramwell Booth . ‘ . £200 a year, and a house. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth . ‘ . Nil. 

Mr. Herbert Booth . ‘ . £3 3s. a week, and a house. 

Mrs. Herbert Booth . x o Beal. 

Miss Eva Booth . : ‘ . £20 a year. 

Miss Lucy Booth ; ; . £20 a year. 

Mrs. Booth-Tucker . : . Nil. 

Mr. Booth-Tucker : . £3 8s. a week, and a house, to get which 
he gave up £1,200 a year, in the Indian 
Civil Service, and his prospects. 

Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, Paris . a 

Mr. Booth-Clibborn, Paris . . 80 francs a week, to get which he gave up 
£400 a year. 

Mr. Ballington Booth, New York No salary, but an allowance for house 
rent of $10. 

Mrs, Ballington Booth ‘ - aabs 
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THE STRENGTH AND PROSPECTS OF UNIONISM IN 
IRELAND. 


WE are on the eve of a general election; and the voters of Great 
Britain and Ireland will in a few days have to decide whether the 
experiment of Home Rule is to be tried in Ireland; or whether the 
legislative Union of the islands is to be maintained intact. At this 
juncture it may be useful to the British public to have before them a 
plain statement of the present strength and the future prospects of 
Unionism in Ireland, that their decision may be based on a proper 
knowledge of the facts. 

The Ulster Convention has reminded the electors of Great Britain 
in the most forcible way of the strength of Unionism in the northern 
province of Ireland. The numbers alone were impressive. Twelve 
thousand men chosen as delegates filled the Convention Hall ; two 
hundred thousand men, I take a middle figure, thronged the Botanic 
Gardens. But it was the composition and spirit of this Convention, 
even more than the numbers, that gave it its significance. Farmers 
and working men stood shoulder to shoulder with landowners and 
manufacturers, met to co-operate in a common object, the utterance 
of Ulster’s solemn protest against Home Rule, of Ulster’s uncom- 
promising Unionism. The sturdy Radicals of the northern cities 
joined hands on this common ground with the Tory nobility and 
landowners of the northern counties. One resolve had brought all 
these together, and differences of religious as well as differences of 
political faith were obliterated under the uniting pressure of a great 
common danger. 

And if this united action of all classes, creeds and of all sorts and 
conditions of men, is a visible and striking proof of the strength of 
Unionism and its hold on a large and powerful section of the people 
of Ireland, if the voice of Ulster speaking, as was to be expected, 
with no uncertain sound, is calculated to give the Separatists 
pause, what are we to say of the Dublin Convention ? 

On Friday evening, June 24th, there assembled in the Leinster 
Hall a numerous and representative array of delegates from every 
county in the three southern provinces to speak their minds for 
themselves, and those by whom they were chosen, on the burning 
question of the day. This great meeting of the Unionists of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught was no mere Protestant demon- 
stration. It is commonly assumed by the Gladstonians, and toe 
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commonly admitted by the English Unionists, that the Catholics of 
Treland are as generally in favour of Home Rule as the Protestants 
are against it. This, it is well known in Ireland, is not the case. 
The most influential, respectable, and wealthy section of the 
Catholics of Ireland is strongly Unionist. That a meeting of 
Unionists, presided over by a Catholic, and largely composed of 
Catholics, could be got together in Dublin, and could show them- 
selves not a whit less loyal, less resolute, or less ready to take all risks 
than the Protestants of the north, in order to maintain the Union, 
must be something of a surprise, even to the Unionist leaders in 
England. The fact is that the close connection of Protestantism 
with Unionism in Ulster, and the almost universal assumption that 
because, in the main, Protestant meant Unionist, therefore Catholic 
meant Home Ruler, have made it difficult for Catholics to come 
forward on the Unionist platform, however strongly their sympa- 
thies and convictions were in favour of the maintenance of the 
Union. To this difficulty also the tone towards Catholicism of the 
Unionist platform in Ireland and the attitude of the noisiest and 
most numerous section of the Catholic clergy have largely con- 
tributed. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the great convention of dele- 
gates, which met in the Leinster Hall on June 24, from the three 
southern provinces of Ireland, to publicly record their devotion to the 
Union, was the fact that, for the first time in the annals of Unionism, 
the meeting was presided over and addressed by, as well as largely 
composed of, representative Catholics. The chair was taken by the 
premier Catholic of Ireland, the Earl of Fingall, and the keynote of 
his admirable speech was “the belief that the Catholic religion is 
better safeguarded under the protection of the Imperial Parliament 
than it would be under any form of Home Rule government Mr. 
Gladstone can devise,” and the feelings of the loyal Catholics of 
Ireland were voiced by their noble spokesman, as those of men “ de- 
voted to their Queen, and proud to remain as Irishmen an integral and 
governing portion of the British Empire.” The keynote of religious 
tolerance given in the chairman’s speech was maintained through- 
out, and the stalwart Protestants from the north who attended as a 
deputation, showed by their speeches that the bitterest religious 
animosities, like the most marked political differences, had yielded 
to the great centripetal force of Unionism, which had welded 
together these heterogeneous elements into a solid mass at white 
heat throughout, with a generous enthusiasm for that Great Empire 
of which they felt themselves proud and secure to be an honoured 
and necessary part. 

There can be no stronger testimony to the vitality and force of 
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Pnionism in Ireland than the progress it has been making of late, 
manifested to-day in a union of Unionists, which combines in one 
brotherhood men of the most keenly rival creeds, of the most oppo- 
dite political views, resolute at any cost to maintain what is to them 
ws very life itself, their birthright as citizens of the United King- 
dom. 

This fact inevitably suggests a comparison; and beside the firm 
mion of the Unionists the increasing disunion of the Home Rule 

in Ireland is seen in somewhat of its true significance. 

The Dublin Convention had other interesting features which are 
worth noting in reference to the Home Rule policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The commercial and mercantile men of Ireland are, on plain 
grounds of self-interest, strong supporters of the Union, and their 
opinion finds expression in the unanimous resolution of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce that their Hon. Secretary should attend the 
Qonvention with authority to declare that they continued firmly to 
support the maintenance of the Union, not for any political end or 
party purpose, but solely and simply for the defence of the com- 
mercial interests with which they are identified, 

A forcible comment on this determined support of Unionism by 
the commercial and trading interests of Ireland, is the fact that the 
mere approach of the election, at which the Unionists with reason 
hope for a fresh victory, has yet, suggesting as it does a fresh con- 
tideration of the question of Home Rule, caused such alarm to the 
more cautious—to trustees and others—that Irish Bank Stock and 
Irish Railways have fallen heavily day by day, a useful object lesson 
of what would ensue were the Home Rule experiment really about 
to be tried in Ireland. 

Speakers among the Gladstonian party who ought to know better 
have endeavoured to represent the Ulster Convention as the work of 
the Ulster landowners, the Duke of Abercorn in chief; and the 
Dublin Convention will probably be subjected to the same sort of 
eriticism. Whereas, as a matter of fact, the most highly appreciated 
speakers at both conventions were men of the people ; for instance, 
4 tenant farmer like Mr. Thomas Doulaghan, with his vigorous 
common-sense and strong provincial accent, was unmistakably far 
more popular with the delegates in the Leinster Hall than the most 
accomplished and ready of the experienced orators who addressed 
them. 

The truth is that the Unionists of the south of Ireland have now 
at last organized themselves to support the Unionists of the north 
in their resistance to Home Rule, and it is found that in their ranks 
are arrayed not only the wealth, and commerce, and education, and 
culture of the country, but also a large increasing number of the 
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Catholic farmers and labourers who have learned by experience that 
the reign of law and order means peace and prosperity for themselves 
and their families, and who dread the return of Mr. Gladstone to 
power as the signal for the renewal of the agitation, with the old 
tyranny of the Land League, enforced boycotting, outrage, and 
murder. As I looked the other evening over those serried ranks of 
quiet determined men, resolute in the cause of social order and 
righteous law, I thought how Carlyle would have rejoiced to see, 
as his prophetic eye would at once have perceived, that the solution 
of the Irish problem had at last begun. 

The present strength of Unionism in Ireland is, it will be plain to 
all impartial observers, far greater than was supposed even by the 
Unionists themselves. Unionist Ulster, it was already known, 
blocked the way, for it would not be exactly easy for a British 
Government to employ the regular army to dragoon the earnest 
and united Protestants of the north, to dragoon the loyal subjects 
of the Crown into submission to the disloyal. Conscious strength 
was the most noticeable point about the Belfast Convention ; 
but all sides had long admitted that Ulster had to be reckoned 
with. 

The Dublin Convention showed beyond question that there was 
strength in Unionism outside Ulster which had not been realised 
before, and that the minority in the south and centre of Ireland 
were so numerous, so resolute, and so united, that an organized and 
increasing opposition distinct from, though allied with, that of 
Ulster, formed a fresh obstacle to the Separatists’ advance. 

It has been said that the Ulster Convention was the death-blow of 
Home Rule, and the Dublin Convention is, I have shown, of cer- 
tainly not less importance and significance. It is impossible to 
predict the result of the Unionist party’s appeal—wonderfully 
successful though their record is—to the British electorate. A 
gain of some Irish seats from the Gladstonians will, it is highly 
probable, mark the advance of Unionism in Ireland. But even 
a complete Unionist victory at the polls in July means, it is 
certain, a postponement rather than a final solution of the Irish 
problem. 

The strife in the Irish Home Rule ranks has, it must be remem- 
bered, kept the leading agitators so actively engaged that the agita- 
tion has languished, and the supply of American dollars which fed 
the fierceness of the fire has ceased for the present. But the rival 
factions have only to patch up a truce and their energies will be 
free to blow the expiring embers into a flame, while the renewal of 
the land-war will open the purses of its supporters in America who 
like to see some return for their money. 
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It is on the masses of the Catholic peasantry in the southern 
provinces that the agitators work, and it is on the final attitudes of 
those masses that the complete victory of Unionism depends. In 
other words the prospects of Unionism as distinguished from its 
present strength, depend ultimately on the results of Unionist 
Government in winning the attachment or increasing the alienation 
of the masses of Catholic peasantry. 

It is commonly said that the Irish people are swayed by sentiment, 
and this is no doubt true, until a stronger force is brought to bear 
on them in an opposite direction. This stronger force, the force of 
self-interest, Mr. Parnell employed to strengthen the sentiment in 
favour of independent nationality ; and where others had failed he 
to a great extent succeaded, by joining to the demand for Home 
Rule definite demands for agrarian reform. 

No doubt other elements contributed to his success, his masterly 
leading and government of his party, his use of the press, and the 
forging of a new and effective weapon—effective through its un- 
fairness—the League with its boycotting and outrages—but when 
all is said it is still plain that the chief factor which differentiates 
Parnellism from other Home Rule movements is its employment of 
the giant force of self-interest in support of the weaker sentiment in 
favour of separation. 

It is, then, to the growth of the force of an enlightened and 
reasonable self-interest in favour of the maintenance of the Union 
that the Unionist must look for ultimate success. When the Irish 
peasant finds by experience that the Union with Great Britain means 
the development of a material prosperity in which he has his share, 
the agitator may appeal with all his wonted arguments in favour of 
Home Rule, but he will appeal in vain. The peasant can hardly 
be blamed if he attributes the material benefits he has undoubtedly 
obtained from recent legislature to the Home Rule agitation with 
which the satisfaction of agrarian needs and agrarian cupidity had 
been so closely and cunningly associated. 

This view of the true way to meet and master the Home Rule 
agitation is so important a change in the Unionist programme, that 
it would hardly be too much to call the policy the New Unionism. 
Remembering the second part of the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act 
of 1891, it might fairly enough be said that of this policy Mr. Bal- 
four himself was the responsible author. And beyond question the 
genius of Mr. Balfour enabled him to perceive that a merely defen- 
five position, a mere continued refusal of Home Rule and repression 
of outrage, it would not, perhaps, always be possible to maintain, and 
would, at all events, result in no decisive and final victory. Mr. Bal- 
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ment credit, money and organization for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the poorer peasantry of the West. 

His ideas and his mode of work have not left Ireland with him, 
but among the younger Unionists there a party has sprung up 
to whom this active policy of meeting the Home Rule demand, not 
by a mere non possumus, but by a positive policy linked with it, 
which aims at developing in every direction the material prosperity 
of Ireland, and which aims at doing this by the aid, judiciously 
employed, of English credit and English money. The actual chief 
figure in this party, the candidate for South Dublin, the Hon. Horace 
Plunkett, has made this positive policy a leading part of his pro- 
gramme. As long ago as last April 4th, at a speech in Dalkey, 
Mr. Plunkett set forth at considerable length and with convincing 
argument the nature of and the reason for his policy. Since then, 
the great success of the Dublin Convention, which it is well 
known was organized by Mr. Plunkett in the face of considerable 
opposition from many of the Unionist leaders, who had no notion of 
the strength of Unionism outside Ulster, has strengthened Mr. 
Plunkett’s hands, and if, as is most probable, he should be returned 
for South Dublin at the approaching election, he will undoubtedly 
use his position in Parliament to press forward his views and to obtain 
really liberal financial help from England for the development of 
Irish agriculture and Irish industries. 

Mr. Plunkett has a practical knowledge of the possibilities of 
developing industries in Ireland, derived not only from his work on 
the Congested Districts Board, but also from the interesting experi- 
ment in co-operative dairying, which his hard work and experience 
of business have made a complete success. That 2,230 farmers, 
chiefly in Cork, Limerick, and Clare, owning over 26,000 cows, 
should be combined together in a butter-making industry, them- 
selves supplying the capital and sharing the profits, shows what the 
capacity and character of one man can accomplish in Ireland even 
among such individuals as the Irish peasants, who were, as a matter 
of fact, for some time suspicious of or indifferent to Mr, Plunkett’s 
scheme. 

Now, the most serious difficulty that has to be encountered in 
this work of producing butter of uniform and high quality is tech- 
nical ignorance, and this it would be easy to remove throughout 
the length and breadth of Ireland, naturally the best butter country 
in the world, were the Government aid forthcoming for the purpose 
of supplying proper education in dairying. The Governments of 
Denmark and Sweden have in recent years given liberally to supply 
this necessary education, and the result is that Danish butter holds 
a foremost place in the markets of England; and the export of 
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Danish butter to England has gone up from a few hundred thousand 
pounds worth to a greater number of millions. 

In the congested districts of the West (and a congested district 
is defined as one where, by dividing the population into the valuation 
you get a result of 30s. or under), the New Unionism is doing good 
work through the Congested Districts Board, one of the creations 
of beneficent legislation, which must be ever associated with the 
name of Mr. Balfour. The development of superior live-stock by 
the supply of the best blood for breeding purposes is one of the 
regular duties of the Board, of which everyone who knows that the 
survival of the unfittest is, if not the theory, certainly the almost 
universal practice of the Western peasant, will understand the 
importance. 

The development of fisheries is already a striking success. The 
spring mackerel fishing experiments this year off the Aran Islands, 
in Galway Bay, have proved that this fishery can be carried on in 
the western waters and a profitable market for the produce found in 
England. The herring fishery and the lobster fishery are also being 
developed ; while the art of curing cod and ling is being taught to 
the dwellers by the Atlantic by a Norwegian fish-curer stationed at 
Inishboffin, whose methods will enable the Irish to compete with the 
Scandinavian fish-curers, who have of late beaten them out of the 
American market. 

The Forestry experiment is being continued at Knockboy, in South 
Connemara. Industrial development is being encouraged and aided ; 
take for instance, the work of the convents at Foxford and Ballag- 
hadereen, which have, at their own cost and risk, set up in the 
former a large weaving factory, and in the latter a knitting factory. 
Capitation grants on pupils taken in untrained and turned out 
skilled would be (if not yet adopted) an excellent means of pro- 
moting industrial education in such centres already existing. Irri- 
gation is a difficult experiment, which can be tried under the most 
favourable conditions if it is tried by the Congested Districts Board, 
who have paved their way to the best possible results by exhaustive 
and careful inquiries. 

All this work of the Congested Districts Board is excellently con- 
ceived and carefully executed. Already the peasants are becoming 
aware that the use of the highbred horses, bulls, boars, and asses 
supplied by the Board is increasing the value of the stock they 
breed, and they will soon cease to think the quality of the sire a 
matter of indifference, and the cheapness of the service a matter of 
supreme importance. 

Again, the dwellers on the west coast are beginning to awaken 
to the richness of the harvest of the sea at their doors, which they 
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have left ungarnered through sheer ignorance or inability to find a 
market. The development of woollen and other industries will 
shortly open a field for labour which, with the development of 
fisheries and agriculture, will give employment and wages, and 
check in the only effectual way the otherwise inevitable stream of 
emigration. 

But the Congested Districts Board has only made the merest 
beginning of their work. If it is to be effectual very much larger 
funds must be applied in those directions where experience shows 
they can usefully be expended. Much, for instance, might be done 
to extend co-operative dairying in districts too poor to supply the 
whole of their own buildings and plant. Itinerant instructors are 
absolutely necessary all over Ireland, and the Government might, 
when necessary, advance a third of the money required to supply 
the requisite buildings and machinery, leaving enough financial 
responsibility on the farmers to keep them at their work. 

Again, general agricultural education to small farmers, such as has 
been given on a small scale in the neighbourhood of Swinford by an 
instructor supplied by the Royal Dublin Society, might be extended 
with advantage. Itinerant instructors and good money prizes would 
produce a widely extended effect. The absence of any attempt to 
keep down weeds by weeding or hoeing is one of the characteristics 
of small holdings in Ireland, and is not uncommon on larger farms, 
and the waste of land thus caused is very considerable. Again, a 
wise rotation of crops is practically unknown. The raising of 
garden produce, even when there is ample labour, is seldom 
attempted. What can be done may be seen by the fact that for the 
Royal Dublin Society’s eighteen prizes, worth altogether some £27, 
some one hundred and thirty-four small farmers entered and showed 
by the improvement in their farms the success of the labours of the 
Society’s instructor. 

Again, help might be given (and in this as in other cases it is often 
superior knowledge rather than money that is required) to develop 
the industry of kelp-burning on the west coast, to bring the fishermen 
who fish from open canoes or “ curraghs” within reach of a market, 
to ameliorate the condition of the labourers (for whom too little has 
been done in Ireland) by extending the Labourers’ Houses Act in 
the direction of small holdings. There is no danger of pauperizing 
the people by such measures, provided that the moving principle 
shall be that efforts at self-help shall be directed, aided, and 
rewarded. I never heard that the parents of the day-boys at Harrow 
or any other school, still less the holders of scholarships, though 
practically subsidized to a considerable amount, were pauperized 
thereby. 
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The prospects of Unionism in Ireland, the ultimate success of 
Unionism over the policy of the Separatists, may safely be based on 
the growing conviction of the Irish peasant, a conviction which the 
New Unionist policy will soon make a certainty of experience, that 
in his own interests and the interests of his family and friends the 
Union should be maintained. 

The free development of peasant proprietorship is, as was per- 
ceived by Mr. Balfour, an essential feature in bringing contentment 
and prosperity to the country. Yet Mr. Balfour himself has prac- 
tically spoiled his own Land Purchase Act of 1891 by the deter- 
rent guarantee clauses, which may serve as an insurance against risk 
of the taxpayer, but effectually prejudice the peasant against the 
purchase of his holding. In the same way the landlord is set 
against selling to the tenant by the substitution of land stock for 
money. These fatal obstacles to the working of the Act must be 
removed, and removed immediately. Another and necessary aid to 
the working of the Act is the employment of travelling Commis- 
sioners or Instructors, to explain to the peasantry in every village 
the exact meaning and working of the Act. From my own obser- 
vation in frequent conversations with the peasantry, I can guarantee 
that numbers of the small holders have not the smallest notion of 
the nature and working, or of the enormous advantages offered by 
the Land Purchase Act. If these advantages were understood, and 
the obstacles I have indicated removed, thousands of tenants would 
come forward to buy, and would find their landlords prepared to 
sell; and Mr. Balfour would have a practical certainty of seeing 
his expectations realised. For, ‘“‘ We shall slowly, perhaps,” to 
quote his own words, “but most surely build up a condition of 
things on which even the best-organized agitation will work in vain, 
and we shall found the fabric upon the solid rock of peasant 
ownership, which, I believe, so far as these agrarian questions are 
concerned, will make any agrarian agitation absolutely impossible 
in the future.” 

Mr. Balfour has restored peace and re-established social order in 
Ireland, and he has begun the work of bringing contentment and 
prosperity to the Irish peasant by giving not only the ownership 
of his holding, but also the knowledge and the means of working it, 
and of employing his surplus labour to the best advantage. He has 
only to persist in the continuance and extension of these beneficent 
measures, under a firm Government, which will put down all 
attempts of the agitators to restore the chaos and anarchy of the 
Land League. What is wanted, then, by the New Unionism, in 
order that it may bring to maturity the fruit of its labours, is, 
above all things, time—time to carry out and complete what has 
been so well begun. The strength of Unionism in Ireland is 
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increasing, the prospects of Unionism in Ireland were never yet so 
bright, and when the Irish problem is thus within measurable dis- 
tance of solution, one can scarcely believe that the English electorate 
will be found so blind to the interests of Ireland and of their own 
country as to destroy at one blow the work of weary years ; rather 
one may hope, not without reason, that a Government which has 
deserved so well of the country will be sent back to Westminster 
to carry on towards completion the work they have begun, and that 
gradually all Irishmen who really love Ireland will sink political 
differences and join hands to promote the material development of 
their country, certain that, if the demand for Home Rule does 
not, as Unionists believe, become feeble in a prosperous and 
wealthy Ireland, that demand will be readily conceded to a 
people who have by their agricultural and industrial success 
proved their fitness to have the management of their own affairs in 
everything. 
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THE EIGHT-HOURS SYSTEM IN GAS-WORKS. 
To the Editor of Tuk Fortnicutty Review. 


Sm,—In reply to your enquiry relating to the recent adoption of 
the eight-hour system in the retort houses at our Rotherhithe works, I 
think I cannot do better than give a statement of facts. The making of gas 
is necessarily continuous night and day. Until recently the men have 
usually worked in two shifts. Their work has been to draw and charge a 
certain number of retorts every two hours. This work occupies about half 
an hour and, with certain other work, not of so laborious a character, nearly 
another half-hour is taken up; so that they may be said to work about half 
the time they are on duty, which is about eleven hours when working on 
the two-shift system. 

About forty years ago the late Alfred King, then engineer to the Liver- 
pool Gas Company, thought it would be better for the men if they com- 
pressed their work into a shorter period. He therefore introduced the 
three-shift or eight-hours system, which has been in operation at Liverpool 
ever since. It was also some years ago introduced at Bristol, Southampton, 
and other places. It was also offered to the men employed at Beckton, the 
principal station of the Gaslight Company, some years ago, and declined by 
the men. I also proposed it to the men at the Old Kent Road works of 
the South Metropolitan Company in 1887, and again in 1888, but they 
would not entertain the suggestion. I believe their reason was that they 
did not wish their work to be compressed into a shorter period, supposing 
they would have had to do as much work in eight hours as previously in 
eleven. This, however, would have been a subject for negotiation, on 
which the Company would have been prepared to make concessions. 

In 1889, however, when the Gas Workers’ Union was formed and was 
captured and led by the Socialists, the men demanded the eight-hour 
shift, which was at once conceded, with a reduction of work of about 
twenty per cent.; that is, they were to do for the same pay about twenty 
per cent. less work in eight hours than they had previously done in eleven 
hours. 

Then came the great strike in December, 1889, which, however, had 
nothing to do with either the eight or the eleven hour systems. 

When the strike was over, the men were left free to choose on which 
system they would work, whether three shifts or two. If they chose the 
latter, they were to do twenty per cent. more work and to receive an 
equivalent amount of pay. 

At three out of our six stations, in February, 1890, they chose the two- 
shift system, and at another station, in the following year, the two-shift 
system was also adopted. 

The remark had been made to me before the strike that the men were 
worse off on the eight-hour system than before. For instance, a stoker 
said, ‘‘ When I go off duty, at two o’clock in the day, I have nothing to do. 
I cannot go to bed; IT cannot sit at home. I must therefore walk about 
the streets, and you know what happens—I spend my money in the public- 
houses.” This was said in the winter time, at which period the work in 
the retort-houses is not nearly so distressing as in the heat of the summer. 
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In fact, in the cold weather the men working under cover in the warm § 


retort-houses are often better off than those working outside; but in the 
very hot summer weather the work is certainly distressing. Moreover, in 
the summer the men can enjoy the extra time the eight-hours system gives 
them. Further, the work is irregular. The number of men required in 
December is about two and a half to three times as many as in June. 

It therefore occurred to me some months ago that it would be an advan- 
tage to the men to work on the three-shift system during the four or five 
summer months, and on the two shifts during the winter. It would pro- 
vide constant work throughout the year for a larger proportion of the 
winter men, give the men relief, when they most need it, in the hot weather, 
and when they can make the best use of the time, and enable the Company 
to retain in its service a larger number of skilled stokers. With the re- 
duction of hours the men were, of course, to have a reduction of pay 
proportioned to the diminished amount of work. 

The experiment was first tried at our Rotherhithe station. The men 
voted by ballot, and by a large majority decided to work on the eight-hour 
system in the summer, and to return to the eleven-hour system in the 
winter. 

Their example, however, has not been followed by the men at the other 
stations, where they are working two shifts. At two of those stations they 
have been asked by the respective engineers whether they will follow 
Rotherhithe or not, and they have declined ; and at the other station they 
have shown no desire to change. It seems they prefer the eleven-hour 
system, and its higher pay, with a ‘‘draw”’ every two hours, to the eight- 
hour system, under which a ‘‘draw”’ takes place every hour, as the men 
under the last named, although they do twenty per cent. less work in the 
aggregate, have to do more work per hour fora shilling a day less pay than 
when working two shifts. 

I may say that the men made no request for the change. There was no 
agitation whatever. The offer came without pressure or suggestion of any 
kind from outside or inside, and it was accepted in the spirit in which it 
was offered. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
Georce Liveszy. 





*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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